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Preface 


The social conscience of social scientists has long been mobilized around 
the problems of “minority groups.” Left to their own devices, psychologists 


‘have been perhaps too ready to define the problem as one of individual 


prejudice, looking to research on the determinants of attitudes and attitude 
change for guidance on the strategy of “‘re-education.” Individual attitudes 
and behavior, it cannot be denied, are a central aspect of the problem. Yet 
it is now widely recognized that theoretical understanding as well as practical 
amelioration of intergroup relations must rest on appreciation and analysis 
of the social situations in which attitudes are formed and actions take place. 
With the broadening framework of social psychology and the increasing 
articulation of sociological and psychological approaches to this common 
ground, the occasion for departmental jealousy about the primacy of 
“psychological” and “social” factors is happily past. 


In the present issue, Daniel Bell and S. M. Lipset have brought together 
a valuable presentation and analysis of intergroup relations in one important 
context, that of organized labor. They have recruited collaborators who can 
speak authoritatively about labor's minority problems and what the unions 
are doing about them. If boundary lines must still be drawn, their perspective 
is primarily sociological. Yet it has direct relevance for the psychologist who 
wishes to extend attitude psychology to the point at which it gains social 
relevance. Not the least contribution of thé authors is to provide a solid 
foundation of descriptive detail, for the lack of which psychologists have 
too often remained naive in their policy recommendations. 


The practical orientation of this issue should make it useful to many 
people concerned with bettering intergroup relations. As Arnold Rose ob- 
serves in his article, the social impact of trade unions has suffered from their 
isolation from other community organizations. Perhaps this issue may help 
organizations with converging objectives to find common cause and to pur- 
sue it realistically and effectively. 


A number of previous issues of the Jozrnal, still in print, bear on the 
problem treated in this issue. The reader's attention is directed to: 
“Community Self-Surveys: An Approach to Social Change,” edited by Selltiz and 
Wormser (Vol. V, No. 2, 1949), “Consistency and Inconsistency in Intergroup Re- 
lations,” edited by Chein, Deutsch, Hyman, and Jahoda (Vol. V, No. 3, 1949), “So- 
cial Policy and Social Research in Housing,” edited by Merton, Salter, Jahoda, and 
Selvin (Vol. VII, Nos. 1 & 2, 1951), and “Intergroup Contact and Racial Attitudes,” 
edited by John Harding (Vol. VIII, No. 1, 1952). See also Gordon Allport’s Kurt 
Lewin Memorial Award Address, ‘Prejudice: A Problem in Psychological and Social 
Causation” (Supplement Series, No. 4, 1951). 


An order form may be found in the end pages of this issue. 


M. BREWSTER SMITH 
General Editor. 








Introduction 


Daniel Bell and S. M. Lipset 


The purpose of an introduction is to indicate the need for a volume and 
briefly orient the reader to the contents. Such need for justification invites 
embarrassment. Surely there are many studies (by Robert Weaver, Herbert 
Northrup, Abram Harris) on the problems of minority groups, particularly 
Negroes, in the trade union movement. One answer, simply, is that it is a 
continuing problem and in such instances there is always the need for 
“updating” of materials. More than that, however, most of the studies have 
been. primarily descriptive and written largely by economists. There have 
been few attempts to specify the situations and the determinants of particular 
types of union behavior. This was our aim. As in many endeavors it may 
have fallen short of promise. One reason, simply, is that unions, like many 
groups, appreciate the accolades but resist prying into their affairs. These 
articles, however, are not exposés. They are attempts, with the collaboration 
of knowledgeable individuals in labor and the universities, to report on some 
of the work being done, Failing comprehensiveness, we sought what Everett 
Hughes has called the “process sample,’’ a concern less with the quantities 
of each kind than a sense of the varieties of problems and representativeness 
which allows one to distinguish “the particular from the general.” By and 
large we have sought to keep jargon, and even conceptualization, to a 
minimum, Some of the articles are brisk and simple recountings of important 
union projects; some, particularly the contribution of William Kornhauser, 
assess with a high degree of sophistication the claims of the unions. The 
focus of this issue is on the problems as both seen and evaded, by the union. 
In the conclusion, the editors briefly draw attention to some of the theoretical 
implications of the data for some general (but not a generalized) theory of 
action. 


The trade union is probably the most important organization of the 
“blue collar’ worker. Even the fact that fifteen million workers, or one 
fourth of the labor force, are organized understates the remarkable significance 
of the union achievement in the U.S. For if one eliminates farmers, small 
businessmen, self-employed professionals, managerial and technical staffs in 
business, government and education, then the proportion of organized workers 
to the working-class population rises to almost a half, More than that, in the 
basic industries of the country (steel, auto, rubber, electrical manufacturing, 
glass), in transportation (railroads, trucks, street transit), in construction 
and in mining, over 80 per cent of the workers are unionized. 


The strength of a union, where it is simply not buttressed by law and 4 
check-off, lies in the solidarity that it can build by uniting workers emotionally 
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against the arbitrary power of management, by winning wage demands and 
protection on the job, etc. It is a solidarity which comes to occasional test 
in the willingness of the worker to accept heavy sacrifice during a strike. 


To the degree that such solidarity is an active force for cohesion, it is 
to a similar extent a means of keeping a union in check. For what attitude 
should a union take when issues such as prejudice and discrimination threaten 
that solidarity? In disguised yet persistent ways, this problem arises time 
and again to beset a union. Ethnic affiliation or tag is one of the chief 
sources of identity among many workers in this country, even unto the third 
generation. (This persistence, and the resulting heterogeneity of the working 
class is itself a challenge to sociologists who still under the influence of 
Thomas’ Polish Peasant see assimilation and acculturation as the focus of 
the study of group contact.) But proximity between national groups, as 


|Freud wryly noted, brings out not sociability but the projection of dis- 


approved traits.1 In a highly conscious status society—and in the striving to 
become a middle class everyone becomes more conscious of status distinctions 
and aspirations rather than less—the efforts of social groups that are low 
in the social scale to gain prestige often result in a more fractious effort to 
widen ‘the distance between them and others still lower in the scale, As 
Myrdal noted, the internal class struggle is more grinding between adjacent 
classes and between those ranked at the bottom and top of the scale.? 


Faced with these problems from within, a union may tend to be exclu- 
sionist formally or informally, rather than jeopardize pre-existing solidarity. 
It may bar Negroes completely or having admitted them keep Negroes or 
other minority group members from power positions in the union. Yet the 
union is under pressure, too, from the ideological promptings of its friends 
and from the wider social movements with which it is often necessarily 
allied, to eliminate discrimination and enforce the larger solidarity of ‘the 
union man”’ regardless of race or ethnic affiliation. 


By and large, in their formal programs most unions are committed to a 
progressive policy. But commitment can be merely rhetorical, and, as the 
article by Kornhauser shows, a full-scale attack on the problem is often 
evaded by a subtle rank order of problems which the formal programs present. 


1 “T once interested myself in the peculiar fact that people whose territories are ad- 
jacent, and are otherwise closely related, are always at feud with and ridiculing each 
other, as for instance the Spanish and the Portugese, the North and South German, 
the English and the Scotch, and so on.” S. Freud, Civilization and its Discontents. 
London: Hogarth, 1946, p. 90. 


2 Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma. New York: Harper, 1946, pp. 68-69. Myr- 
dal, in fact, suggests that because the top and bottom are less competitive than the 
adjacent groups the better friend of the Negro, or the least unfriendly, is the up- 
per class white with greater economic and status security. 
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Even where the union, that is, the plant group confronting the employer 
in the shop (as against “the labor movement’ which has the public and 
ideological face), attempts a vigorous program, the problem of effecting 
social change is difficult. The first group of reports in this issue deals with 
those problems. By and large they are optimistic though cautious, For the 
unions they discuss are the showpieces of labor, and even there, while the 
commitments are real and the intentions sincere, the concrete problems of 
adaptation often make for erosion of intent and program. Yet these unions 
are alive to the problems, their programs are continuing ones, and the lessons 
discussed offer some models for other unionists and for the social scientist, 


The major problem discussed by Brendan Sexton, in the first report, is 
the question of what attitude the union should take in introducing Negroes 
into the white work group, or in promoting the Negro to better jobs. For 
purposes of analysis, a simplified polarization between “education” and 
“action” can be made. Ever since the “‘discovery’’ of the informal work 
group by Mayo, and the work on group discussion, by Lewin and his 
students, the focus of decision, in talking of planned social change, has been 
the small group. 


Most of the experimental work (i.e., Lewin, French) has been on the 
introduction of technological change, The findings indicate that change is 
made more smoothly if the group is told of the problem beforehand, allowed 
to discuss it, air their emotional fears, etc. Since the heavy emphasis has 
been on group decision, some individuals approached the problem of intro- 
ducing Negroes into the work group in the same light. The group should 
be allowed to discuss the problem and come to a group decision; in this 
way the cohesiveness of the group is maintained and wildcat strikes or other 
disruptive effects are avoided. 


Against this is the view that such a process is not essentially democratic 
or desirable. The basic right to a job, regardless of color, not the prejudices 
of an informal group should be the criteria; allowing a small work group 
to discuss the problem already establishes its right to judge (and reject) 
the larger consideration of the individual’s right to a job. (Those who talk 
of group decision, it might be noted, never question the fact that technological 
change will be introduced, and what the group is deciding in effect is 
merely how to roll with the punch, not whether to take it.) 


Is not an “action” approach then, authoritarian; will it not provoke 
resentment and disruption; is this a question of tactics versus values? These 
are some of the questions that are raised, and partially answered in the 
report by Mr, Sexton who draws his material from the experiences of the 
C.1.O. United Auto Workers, of which he is educational director, 
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The four reports that follow deal with a variety of union problems. Will 
Herberg reports and analyzes the fascinating problem of the dressmakers 
unions of New York, a section of the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, where a shift in ethnic composition, i.e., the decline of Jewish and 
Italian workers in the shops and their replacement by Negro and Spanish- 
speaking Puerto Ricans, creates frictions in the shops and a problem for the 
union leadership, which is of an older generation and almost entirely Jewish. 
Arnold Rose reports a study of union members’ responses to actions by an 
energetic union local, Teamster Local 688 of St. Louis, in cracking social 


Jtaboos in a “border city.” William Becker, an organizer for the A.F. of L. 


Agricultural Workers, shows how a conflict situation can fuse diverse 
minority groups into a cohesive unit. John Hope II, of Fisk University, 
describes the herculean efforts of the C.I.0. Packinghouse Workers, a union 
which is itself one-fourth Negro in membership, to eliminate discrimination 
in the union, the processing plants and in the neighboring communities, 
through a continuing “‘self-survey.” 


These reports focus on the union, in terms of its relation to the plant. 
But how effective is a union in situations other than the immediate union 
setting in influencing the attitudes and behavior of its members? Union 
membership, after all, is only one of a multiple number of group member- 
ships to which an individual gives loyalty. The union environment acts as 
only one of a number of “‘structural contexts” on the individual. 


There is the familiar phenomenon of radical separation of roles which is 
often summarized in such workaday pharases as “business is business and 
church is church.” Yet, institutions which command strong primary loyalties 
among members do influence a “strain to consistency” in a number of differ- 
ing areas of behavior. The ‘‘military mind,” for example, approaches a 
variety of situations in a typical way. Because a trade union is usually more 
than a narrow interest group, and seeks, implicitly or explicitly, to embrace 
a wide variety of progressive causes, its actions tend educationally to influence 
union members to support progressive attitudes whether they be reduction 
of race prejudice, regard for civil rights, protective and social legislation, etc. 


Or so we've thought. In a formal sense, the union does exert this influence. 
But other factors sometimes intervene to negate the role of the union. What 
influence, then, can a union exert? How much of a “‘carry-over’’ is there 
from the union to other situations? In the two reports presented below, some 
of these factors are discussed. The paper by Mr. Reitzes, of the University 
of Indiana, deals with the role of neighborhood influences in a race conflict 
situation, the paper by Mr. Sheppard of Wayne University, on the role of 
ethnic affiliation and status aspiration versus union membership in a political 
election setting. 

















The last article by William Kornhauser, now at the University of Calli- 
fornia at Berkeley, provides a theoretical frame to evaluate the “action 
potentialities” of the union. The union, as Kornhauser points out, operates 
in terms of a concrete set of interests and on the basis of an ideology. How 
does each affect the other, and which one will “give’’ under what varying 
conditions? It is an article which adds a healthy dose of realism to the 
discussion. 


Finally some acknowledgements. 


For reasons of space the editors were forced to eliminate two articles. 
One, by Morroe Berger of Princeton University dealt with the positive role 
of law in effecting social change. Another, by Fred Blum, now at Pendle 
Hill, based on his forthcoming book, dealt with the conditions necessary 
for the creation of a democratic work group, as a means of changing attitudes 
from within. The editors express their thanks and regrets to these con- 
tributors. 


Further, every enterprise has its share of individuals who have generously 
contributed their time and energies with the fair understanding that they 
will receive only the credit and not the blame. In the case of the Jewish 
Labor Committee, and its field director, Mr. Emanuel Muravchik, however, 
there is a wider, shared responsibility. The Jewish Labor Commitee en| 
couraged the project from the start, understood its limitations, and accept 
the brickbats with the editors for the final product. Betty Kaye, of th 
Jewish Labor Committee, aided in the preparation of the manuscripts. Ou 
thanks go also to Eva Jaffee for her uncomplaining work at the typewriter 
For M. Brewster Smith, the general editor of the Journal, the traditiona 
obeisances are due. He cooperated with the editors, gently chivvied them t 
press date, but wisely held his own distance, read the near final version and 
offered brief but incisive criticisms. His citations are on the credit side o 
the ledger alone. 
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The Intervention of the Union in the Plant 


Brendan Sexton 


There are some simple truisms in meeting the problems of discrimination. 
One is that a minority group must have a secure economic base before it can 
reach into further areas for equality. With job security and a decent income, 
a minority group can afford, ask for and obtain better housing, and maintain 
that housing decently. It can afford, ask for and obtain better service in 
restaurants and recreation halls. It can clothe its children more adequately, 
maintain them for longer periods in school and allow them to obtain the 


necessary education and training which opens the doors for further economic 
advancement. 


The jumping-off point, then, in this ascending spiral, is the work place. 
And here is where the role of the union is decisive, The mass production 
industries, with their wholesale demand for labor, opened the doors for 
immigrant groups and particularly the Negro. Unionism, however, brought 
about the end of arbitrary caprice and favoritism which often barred the 
way of minority individuals to job advancement. Through the seniority 
system, the backbone of the contract, the union provides job security and 
equal protection. It also seeks, via “up-grading,” to assure the promotion of 
a worker on the basis of skill and seniority. Without such access, most of the 
economic advances would be limited. Here is the real point of contact with 
the plant problem. Are minority group individuals, particularly Negroes, 
being promoted fairly? One cannot, in all candor, say that they are. Yet a 
significant wedge has been opened, and in the case of the C.1.0. United 
Auto Workers, at least, the union is facing the problem with its eyes open. 

Since it is one of the crucial concerns of the Negro worker, the bulk of 
this paper will deal'with the problem of promotion as it confronts the union 
and will discuss the techniques employed to solve the question of introducing 
a Negro, or any minority individual, into a recalcitrant work group. 


The Skilled Jobs 


In the automobile industry there has been no sudden or dramatic break- 
down of old barriers. But since the formation of the U.A.W. there has been 
a steady progress. In the semi-skilled classifications, Negroes have, because 
of the operation of the seniority systems, become solidly established in most 
plants, In the industry, “semi-skilled” defines jobs which may require con- 
siderable training but which are not apprenticeable and do not come under 
the supervision of joint committees on apprenticeship classifications.’ It is 


1 Semi-skilled would include such jobs as welder, crane operator, trimmer, motor 
tester, production machine operator, while the skilled category would include tool 
maker, electrician, millwright and similar traditional crafts. 
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the skilled apprenticeships, which lead to the highest paying and most 
prestigeful jobs in the industry, which, until now, have been barred to the 
Negro. The difficulties have been great. For one thing, the union exercises 
only a limited amount of control. Joint labor-management committees super- 
vise all admissions, and without fair practices legislation employers are not 
compelled to accept minority individuals. It is understandable, too, that 
many young Negroes are reluctant to spend the time, the four years in 
technical high school (taking shop math, blueprint reading, elementary 
metallurgy) acquiring such training when he knows that his chance of 
becoming a journeyman is small. Consequently, on that score the number 
of Negroes applying as apprentices has been small. In U.A.W. plants, 
however, the joint labor-management committees, in all cases known to the 
writer, have agreed to accept applications without regard to color. If the 
company then accepts an individual as an apprentice he is put on the payroll 
and four years later becomes a journeyman. 


Where the problem of “up-grading” has created conflict, the union has 
been divided regarding the attitude it should take towards the recalcitrant 
group of workers, One group has advocated a “‘soft’’ educational approach, 
another a “hard” course of action. Those who favor education have argued 
that the abrupt introduction of Negroes into cohesive work groups can only 
produce aggravations, incite suspicions and provoke wildcat strikes and/or 
slowdowns. Those who argue for “‘action”’ insist that an informal work group 
should not be allowed to constitute itself, on the basis of its own sentiments 
or prejudices, the arbiter of a man’s right to a job. The job is the man’s 
right and the work group must bend to that broader democratic rule; the 
individual seeking that job should not have to bend to the wishes of the 
work group. But more than demonstration of principle is involved, the 
action partisans would argue. Tactically, the approach is also correct, for 
the union and the company are also claimants to a man’s loyalty, and by 
invoking the authority of the union and management, the work group can 
psychologically accept these wider claims. In some instances, this dispute has 
been complicated by two groups of extremists; on the one hand, the Com- 
munists and their supporters have espoused action largely for disruptive 
purposes; on the other hand, advocates of “‘do-nothingism” argue for educa- 
tion as a blind to postpone change. Apart from these extraneous motivations, 
the issue remains as a real moral and tactical dilemma. 


The writer knows of no objective tests of either approach, In practice, 
the union has found that the greatest progress has been achieved where the 
action method has been used, followed by educational techniques. In those 
instances, the educational materials have served as a convenient and psycho- 
logically necessary rationalization to make acceptable the fact that his be- 
havior has been changed by external sanction—-the authority of the union. 
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Limitations of Group Discussion 


There are many drawbacks to the use of ‘group discussion” as a technique 
of effecting change in a work plant. Actually we doubt that minority indi- 
viduals would win many jobs or promotions if unions had put the question 
to a vote in the work group. Lazy prejudices are hard to change when the 
work group is allowed to feel that being accepted by it is a privilege. The 
question arises, too, what is the locus of democratic opinion. Who should 
be permitted to vote on such a question? Should it be the workers in the 
specific department where the job is open, the general job classification to 
which the workers are assigned, the local union of which they are members? 


In the UAW, as in many other unions, the basic issue is decided at 
international union conventions. And resolutions establishing a non-discrimi- 
nation policy received all but unanimous support. Since this was accepted as 
basic union policy, all sub-units of the union are expected to carry out this 
policy, Unfortunately, individuals will say aye to a generality, but act 
differently in the confrontation of reality. 


One such instance occurred in April, 1953, when members of Local 988 
of the UAW-CIO, at the plant of the International Harvester Corporation 
in Memphis, Tennessee, struck against the upgrading of a Negro into a 
semi-skilled job in which Negroes had hitherto not been employed. A good 
deal of education on the desirability of eliminating discrimination had been 
carried on in this local. In all likelihood this program was as effective as any 
union education program in any similar local. Moreover this local union had 
seemed to be more advanced in its attitudes than many other “Southern” 
locals in the UAW. It had elected Negroes as local union officers and bargain- 
ing committeemen and had, on at least two occasions, sent Negroes as delegates 
to international union conventions. Nevertheless, when a Negro was pro- 
moted to a welding job, the workers at the plant struck to enforce an 
informal ban against the admission of Negroes into this classification. 


The union neither debated nor discussed the question with the workers 
affected, It sent to the local union an order adopted by the international 
executive board, signed by Walter Reuther, which “instructed” all workers 
to return to their jobs. The order called upon the authority of the constitution 
which had been adopted at the international union’s convention. As a 
result of the order, the strike was called off. The Negro worker was upgraded 
and there has been no recurrence of trouble at this plant. 


Sometimes great resistance develops when such a policy is imposed. In 
such instances both the action and education techniques must be applied 
judiciously. In an area in which prejudices are strong, however, prolonged 
discussion may only serve to generate and reinforce resistance to the applica- 
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tion of the union policy. In the case of one local in Texas, the UAW, after 
carrying on a prolonged education program, was forced finally to revoke 
the local’s charter because it refused to yield on the question of equal 
treatment for all. (Leaders of this same local later asked for readmission to 
the UAW after the local lost a strike which collapsed, in part at least, as a 
result of resistance on the part of Negro workers to the union.) 


In Detroit itself, a tension-ridden city in which the UAW has nearly 
350,000 members, the role of the union authority in breaking down the 
color bar has had a “carry-over” effect into other tension situations, A great 
many of Detroit’s white workers are themselves members of insecure 
minorities, not habitually given to generosity in the treatment of . other 
minority groups. Yet during Detroit’s race riot, for example, thousands 
of Negro and white workers continued to work alongside of one another 
without a single instance of overt conflict developing. At the time the union 
was established, it is certain that in some of the plants segregated patterns 
of work would have been retained if the union had submitted this question 
to votes local by local. Whether during the race riot it would have been 
possible to avoid violence in plants organized along segregated lines seems 
somewhat dubious. For, significantly, within the city itself there was no 
violence in the non-segregated neighborhoods—the rioting was confined to 
those areas where Negroes and whites lived in segregated areas that were 
contiguous to each other, areas where the abrasive frictions could develop. 


Winning equality in the plant, breaking down the color bar in the plant 
restrooms, cafeterias, recreation centers and nearby private restaurants and 
services that depend on plant patronage, has served as a long step in breaking 
down segregation in housing. The United States census discloses that Negroes 
now live in all but thirty-seven tracts out of a total of 369 in Detroit. The 
breaking in the checkerboard pattern of segregated housing began after the 
United States Supreme Court declared restrictive covenants illegal. In Detroit. 
more than sixty per cent of all the homes are owner-occupied, and the Court's 
decision, therefore, had much greater effect than in other cities where workers 
are more likely to rent apartments. But these moves would not have been 
possible if Negroes had not attained the higher paying occupations which 
enabled them to pay the down payments on the homes they began buying in 
non-segregated areas. 


As might be expected, when Negroes have acquired homes in previously 
all-white neighborhoods the old residents have tended to sell their homes and 
flee to remaining neighborhoods which are still lily-white. Consequently, 
many streets and neighborhoods have been quickly transformed from all- 
white into all-Negro. But it has become increasingly difficult for white 
home owners to take this course, since the number of empty building lots 
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available in the city are few and prices for vacant property are almost 
becoming prohibitive.” 


For all of these reasons an increasingly large number of white home 
owners have decided to stay when Negroes begin to move in. As the 
segregated housing pattern breaks down, the possibility of eliminating 
discrimination in other areas becomes more promising. Barbers, beauty shop 
owners, tavern owners, operators of restaurants and others who discriminate 
against Negoes find it increasingly unprofitable to do so. In a neighborhood 
where thirty per cent of the home owners are Negroes, a small businessman 
who refused to deal them would lose thirty per cent of his custom. Under 
the impact of declining revenue, the small businessman will then either 
revise his attitude to customers from minority groups, or shut down. 


The paradox is that Detroit may be transformed from a relatively back- 
ward to a most advanced community—a situation arising largely from the 
ability of Negroes to purchase homes which they were unable to before. And 
such revised economic status was itself possible, in large measure, because 
of union action in breaking down segregated work patterns and aiding 
Negroes to rise into higher-paying jobs. 


2 Staff members of Detroit’s City Planning Commission estimate that, if home con- 
struction continues at the present rate, the number of city lots available for residen- 
tial construction will be exhausted in less than one year. This has obvious impli- 
cations for those relatively few neighborhorhoods that are still lily-white. Once Ne- 
groes begin to move in, where will the present occupants go? Many have moved 
out to the suburbs, and many more will, no doubt. But Negroes too live in some 
Detroit suburbs, while many ordinary Detroit home owners are barred from moving 
out of the city by higher home and transportation costs. It is true, however, that 
Dearborn, a city of about 100,000, joined to Detroit on the west, is still lily-white. 
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The Old-Timers and the Newcomers 


Ethnic Group Relations in a Needle Trades Union 
Will Herberg 


It is the purpose of this paper to present some comments and reflections 
on the problem of group tensions in the New York dressmakers organization 
of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union (AFL), in the hope 
that they may prove of more than merely local or specific relevance. The 
New York dressmakers union offers a good opportunity for such a study 
because of its composition and because of the notable shifts in group 
relations in the course of the past three decades.1 


Ethnic Currents in the Dressmakers Union 


The New York dressmakers union— the Joint Board of Waist and 
Dressmakers Unions of Greater New York, popularly known as the New 
York Dress Joint Board—is the labor unit in the metropolitan dress industry. 
It embraces all crafts employed in the manufacture of women’s dresses, and 
it functions as their collective bargaining agent operating along industrial 
lines. It is itself composed of four local unions, which in 1953 included 
some 61,000 members, 80 per cent of whom were women. Two of the locals 
are very large: Italian Dressmakers Union Local 89 had over 29,000 members 
in 1953, and Dressmakers Union Local 22 had some 25,800. The two 
remaining locals are Dress Pressers Local 60, with some 2,250 members, and 
the dress division of Amalgamated Cutters Local 10, with some 4,000. It 
is with the two big locals that we are concerned in this study. 


Local 89 is a “language local.” It has jurisdiction over all “Italian” 
dress workers except cutters (who belong to Local 10). It was founded in 
1919 to provide a place for the growing number of Italian-speaking immi- 
grants, but it has continued to claim second and third generation Italian- 
Americans working in dress shops, many of whom today understand no 
Italian. Local 22, going back to an earlier origin, includes all “non-Italian” 
dress workers except cutters and pressers, All industrial relations, it should 
be remarked, are officially under the Joint Board. 


The present numerical strength and power of these organizations came 
with the “rebirth” of the union in the NRA period. Before that, the two 
locals had been mere shells, with perhaps 5,000 members between them. Out 
of the general strike of 1933 Local 89 emerged with 39,500 members and 
Local 22 with 30,300. Some 70 per cent of the.Local 22 membership was 


1 I am greatly indebted to Irving R. Stuart’s comprehensive and informative Study of 
Factors Associated with Inter-Group Conflict in the Ladies’ Garment Industry in 
New York (1951), an unpublished doctoral dissertation in the School of Education 
of New York University. 
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then Jewish, so that when the dressmakers union was established on its 
present basis in 1933, Jews and Italians (in the extended sense noted above) 
were the dominant ethnic groups. 


Other minority groups soon made their appearance. Negroes had been 
entering the trade since the first world war, and, in 1934 formed 9.5 per 
ctions|cent of Local 22’s membership. Spanish-speaking Latin Americans, primarily 
zation|Puerto Ricans, later comers, constituted 6.5 per cent of the membership of 
hope Local 22, while 13.5 per cent were made up of workers of some thirty 
_ Thelother “origins,” collectively classified under the category “others.” Local 
study 89’s membership, of course, continued entirely Italian. Since unionization 
group|of the dress industry in the city was virtually complete in 1934, these figures 
represent the ethnic composition of the New York dressmakers (excluding 
pressers and cutters) two.decades ago. 


The main direction of ethnic group change soon emerged. It was, in 
t and|fact, a double process—in the relation between Locals 89 and 22, on the 
New |one hand, and within Local 22 itself, on the other. There was at first some 
lustry. |confusion because the market had been “overpopulated’” and numbers of 
, and {workers were leaving the industry, but when the situation was stabilized, it 
atrial |became evident that the Jewish group among the workers was rapidly 
luded declining. Jews constituted 70.5 per cerit of Local 22 in 1934, but only 
locals 63.4 per cent in 1946, and barely 51 per cent in 1953. The fact of the 
mbers |matter was that Jewish dress workers were not taking their daughters, much 
> two jless their sons, into the shops; on the contrary, they were sending their 
s, and |children to school with a view to careers in the professions and white-collar 
00. It foccupations. This tendency had been noticeable some time before, but it 
ltook increasing Americanization and the prosperity of the middle-1930’s 
lian” jand 1940’s to make it dominant. As the Jewish membership of Local 22 
led in |became older and dropped out or retired, their places in the shops were 
immi- |t¢ken partly by Italians of Local 89 but primarily by Negroes, Puerto Ricans, 
alian- |and ‘‘others’” who were joining Local 22. Whereas in 1934, of new members 
d no fjoining Local 22, 65.5 per cent were Jewish, 8.0 per cent Latin Americans, 
lian” }11.3 per cent Negro, and 15.2 “others”, in 1948 the new members were 
hould }24:2 per cent Jewish, 27.6 Latin Americans, 22.1 Negro, and 26.1 “others”. 


As a consequence, the ethnic picture of Local 22, the heterogeneous local, 


came |was changing drastically, as the following table shows: 
> two 
. Out 
$ and Percentage Composition of Local 22 Membershi 
g P P 
> was Jewish Latin American Negro Others 
1934 70.5 6.5 95 13.5 
wed of 11945 63.4 8.1 14.5 14.0 
try in 
cothen 1948 53.9 12.9 17.0 16.2 
1953 51.0 16.2 15.4 17.4 
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In the first years after 1934, no such tendency away from the shop was 
visible among the Italian workers of Local 89; indeed, Local 89 members 
were eagerly bringing their daughters and nieces to work with them. But a 
decade or so later, these workers too began to raise their level of aspiration 
and the stream of Italian workers began to diminish. Local 89 lost over 23 
per cent of its members in the past ten years, as against 2.4 per cent loss 
for Local 22. It is a. curious reversal that Local 89’s exclusive identification 
with the Italian group, once its great source of strength, should now be the 
reason for its decline. 


The ultimate fate of such “language” locals seems to be more or less 
taken for granted by the union leadership. ““We do not suggest disturbing the 
few existing language locals,” [all of which are Italian—W.H.] declares 
the report of the ILGWU’s General Executive Board to the twenty-eighth 
convention in May, 1953. “Time and the melting pot of trade unionism will 
take care of their evolution.” 


Had Local 22 been limited to Jewish workers, it would, of course, have 
suffered the same fate, only much more rapidly. Its jurisdiction, however, 
permits it to take in all non-Italian workers, hence Puerto Ricans, Negroes, 
and the vast conglomeration of “others”; it will, therefore, maintain itself, 
perhaps even grow, though its ethnic composition will be changed even 
further with the years. 


“Newcomers” in the Shops 


These drastic changes have naturally not taken place without strain. 
These tensions have generally manifested themselves first in the shops, and 
then in the union. Jews and Italians, as the dominant group, have never 
had any difficulty in finding a place in the industry, or in rising to more 
highly skilled and better paid crafts. The case has not been the same with 
the two large minority groups, Negroes and Puerto Ricans. The ethnic attitude 
of the employers plays some role, but not much; it is primarily a question 
of the relation of the “old-timers” (Jews and Italians) to the “newcomers” 
(Negroes and Latin Americans) in the shops. 


In a New York dress shop, entry into the trade typically has been 
achieved through personal contact, through being “brought up” by a 
friend or relative. (The operations of the State Employment Service “hiring 
hall’ have not much changed this fact, though they have modified the form.) 
Moreover, the new worker, in any but the most unskilled jobs, has had to 
have some one to take her into partnership to teach her the trade, and this 
sometimes required considerable sacrifice on the part of the more experienced 
worker, So, very much depended on connections and goodwill. Until they 
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had gotten some hold in the industry, and even after, Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans continually came up against the ethnic “clannishness” of the better 
established groups. 


Primarily, however, it was more in the matter of advancement in the 
trade that serious obstacles seemed to stand in their way. Advancement in 
the trade may take two different forms: “vertical rise’ to become a more 
skilled worker, or a “horizontal shift” to work on higher price-lines (where 
earnings are better since wage rates, in the dress industry, are geared to 
ptice-lines). All available information shows that workers belonging to the 
Negro, Latin American, and “others” categories are to be found largely in 
the less skilled, less well-paid crafts, and in shops making the lower price- 
lines. This is no doubt due in part to the relative recency of their entry into 
the trade, in part to a lack of interest in advancing themselves; but basically 
it would seem to be due to the reluctance of members of the better established 
groups to facilitate the way to advancement for newcomers of the minority 
groups. 

Union officers have on occasion made some effort to prevail upon older 
members to help their newer “‘sisters’” advance in the trade, but to little 
avail. The “job ceiling’ for Negroes and Latin Americans in the industry 
appears to be set just above the semi-skilled level; both are employed to some 
degree in the higher machine-operator crafts, Puerto Ricans more than 
Negroes, but both far below their numerical proportion. 


“Racial” prejudice is regarded as a high crime in the union ethic, and 
no one will confess to it. But it is by no means absent from the shops, as 
all observers testify, Some years ago, Jewish workers were prone to accuse 
the “Italians” of “taking away” their work; today, both Jews and Italians 
tend to look askance at the newcomers for the same reason. Reports of 
business agents and an examination of grievance board cases indicate that 
ethnic prejudice often combines with competitive rancor and personal grudges 
to produce the familiar conflicts that arise among workers in the shops. It 
is perhaps ironical that the ethnic newcomers are made the object of very 
much the same stereotypes (‘‘selfish,” “‘lazy,” “‘irresponsible,” “bad union 
people,” etc.) that were once applied to the now dominant groups of old- 
timers. 


It is not suggested here that the ethnic néwcomers—Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans—are in any sense oppressed or that their way to advancement is 
altogether barred. Many of them have desirable positions and make very 
good wages; others are improving their status in various ways. Above all, 
overt discrimination, such as is well known in other industries and other 
parts of the country, is rigorously banned by the union and very few cases 
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have been rumored, But that impediments and handicaps, rooted in ethnic 
prejudice, do exist there can be no doubt. 


It is hard to judge the reaction of the ethnic minorities, Some irritation 
there must be, and on occasion grumbling is heard; but by and large there 
have been no serious complaints and certainly no widespread resentment. A 
job in a dress shop is still a good job, even though the best jobs are hard 
for the newcomers to get. Moreover, the union is always felt to be on 
their side. 


Repercussions in the Union 


The strains and tensions in the shops are not without their echo in the 
union, where they become problems of ideology, power, and administration. 
When in the middle 1930's, large groups of Latin American workers began 
to appear in the New York dressmakers union and other divisions of the 
ILGWU, demands were made here and there for the establishment of separate 
Spanish-speaking locals on the model of Local 89 (Italian dressmakers). 
These demands emanated largely from politically ambitious newcomers who 
saw what they thought was a splendid opportunity of carving out a domain 
through which they could acquire power in union councils. But the policy 
of the union leadership was resolutely against any further fragmentation of 
the union along ethnic or “language”’ lines.” 


While rejecting separate “language” locals, the leadership of Local 22, 
as far back as 1934, turned its attention to organizing the Spanish-speaking 
and, to a lesser extent, the Negro members into cohesive and semi-autonomous 
groups within the local and to providing them with recognized channels 
through which they could pursue any special interests or concerns of their 
own, Special Negro and Spanish-speaking organizers were appointed to 
serve as the link between the union leadership and the ethnic newcomers, 
and a varied educational, cultural, and recreational program was launched. 
After an early period of confusion, mixed with some rivalry and suspicion 
among the newly unionized Negroes and Puerto Ricans, a definite pattern 
was worked out, which has continued with modifications through the years. 


Some of the union leaders are inclined to take the equalitarian policy of 
the union as virtually signifying the absence of any group prejudice and 
conflict in union ranks, but most of the leaders know better. The prejudices 


2 The report of the General Executive Board to the May, 1953, convention of the 
ILGWU touches upon this question, which still keeps arising wherever large 
groups of foreign-language workers (such as Mexicans in the West and Southwest) 
are organized by the union. In line with the thought that these individuals would 
be absorbed, the union refused to charter language locals. 
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and tensions manifested in the shops are greatly inhibited, but do not alto- 
gether disappear, in the union hall. There are still a few “old-timers” who 
grumble at the union being “flooded” with “non-union elements,” and the 
tendency to blame everything on one or another of the ethnic minority 
groups is not unknown. 


Most revealing, perhaps, is the feeling of embitterment of some old- 
timers at the prospect of the union which they built eventually passing into 
other and “alien” hands, for they see clearly enough that in another generation 
Local 22 will be only insignificantly Jewish in comparison with the growing 
non-Jewish majority, A few say so in just so many words, but there are 
many more who, though they would be shocked at its overt expression. feel 
the same embitterment and share the same sense of frustration. And this 
feeling is not without its effect on their everyday attitudes. 


The most serious union problem in which the relation of ethnic groups 
enters is the problem of leadership. The leadership of the union is over- 
whelmingly in the hands of the old-timers, old-timers both from the point 
of view of ethnic composition and of length of membership in the organiza- 
tion. In February, 1953, Local 22 elected a general manager, 26 business 
agents, an executive board of 29, and 24 delegates to the ILGWU conven- 
tion—a total of 80. Of this total, 62, or 77.5 per cent, were Jewish, whereas 
the Jewish membership of the union is 51 per cent; 7, or 8.8 per cent, were 
Latin American, as against a Spanish-speaking membership of 16.2 per cent; 
8, or 10.0 per cent, were Negro, as against a Negro membership of 15.4 
per cent; 3, or 3.7 per cent, belonged to the category of “others”, which 
makes up 17.4 per cent of the membership.? The discrepancy is obvious. 


Equally obvious is the discrepancy from the point of view of length of 
membership. Hardly 20 per cent of the present union membership of Local 
22 were members before 1933, but of the newly elected executive board and 
business agents — the administration of the union — nearly 80 per cent 
were old-timers of pre-1933 membership. 


What is the reason for this discrepancy? It would be an error to conclude 
from these figures that the Jews and the old-timers are deliberately keeping 
the ethnic newcomers down. On the contrary, the Local 22 leadership has 
throughout been sincerely desirous of “developing younger elements,” 
especially from the ethnic minority groups. And it would likewise be erroneous 
to attribute the discrepancy merely to the natural lag of leadership replace- 
ment, Obviously, the top leadership of a union will generally reflect the 


8 It is worth noting that the most underrepresented group is the miscellaneous cate- 
gory of “others,” which has no recognized status inside the union as have Negroes 
and Latin Americans. 
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composition of the membership of an earlier day, but twenty years are a 
long time, and surely in twenty years a more considerable advancement to 
leadership on the part of the newcomers could have been expected than the 
figures indicate. What is the reason that such advancement has not been 
faster and more considerable? 


Leadership Recruitment and Industrial Peace 


Here we touch upon one of the most difficult and complex of union 
problems, a problem emerging out of the ILGWU’s specific historical 
experience and yet in a way relevant to the experience of many other labor 
organizations as well. The fact of the matter seems to be that in the dress- 
makers union, the crisis of leadership is basically a reflection of the 
cleavage between two membership generations, differing very considerably 
in composition, background, and outlook. The slowness of leadership re- 
placement is primarily due to the great difficulty in bridging this gap. 


The year 1933 may be taken as the watershed. The older, pre-1933, 
membership generation in the dressmakers union was composed largely of 
Jews and Italians; the members, particularly the more active ones, were 
socio-ideological radicals of one sort or another—indeed, belonging to the 
union was itself a kind of ideological act. In this older generation, leaders 
were developed on the picket line and in the course of internal union con- 
flict. Many of the most promising people were members of ideological elite 
organizations, such as the Socialist party, the Jewish anarcho-syndicalist 
groups, and the earlier Communist movement. Leadership selection, testing, 
and training went on continuously, not however through formal procedures 
but in and through the everyday struggle of the organization, That is how the 
present leadership of the ILGWU, as of so many other unions, arose. 


After 1933, the situation of the New York dressmakers union changed 
drastically, and with it the circumstances conditioning the emergence of new 
leadership cadres. The earlier environment of struggle was eliminated almost 
overnight. The union was now an established going concern and the picket 
line, in the old sense, was virtually a thing of the past. Whatever militant 
activities still remained for the union to carry on were largely marginal and 
bureaucratically routinized. At the same time, there was a cessation of all 
bona fide intra-union factionalism, an almost biological reaction to the 
decade of Communist subversion. 


The scores of thousands of new members who flocked into the union 
with the great general strike of August 1933 included large blocs of ethnic 
newcomers, Negroes, Latin Americans, and “others,” without any labor 
tradition or background of ideological radicalism; for them the union was 
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not so much a “labor movement” as a highly valued service institution, which 
gave them security, protection, and a considerable variety of other benefits 
in return for their dues and disciplined loyalty to the organization. ‘The 
more promising young people among the ethnic newcomers found nothing 
equivalent to the older environment of membership activity and struggle as 
a medium for the development of leadership. There was virtually no way 
in which they could discover themselves or be discovered by the older union 
leaders, The organic process of leadership recruitment and replacement was 
broken by the sudden shift coinciding with the entry of new ethnic groups 
into the union. That is, basically, the reason for the slowness of the advance- 
ment of the ethnic newcomers to leadership which we have noted. 


The established leadership of the union has made efforts to bring forth 
leaders from the ethnic minority groups, but these efforts have not found, and 
indeed could not find, adequate implementation. For the kind of “leadership 
material” the old-timers have in mind, the kind of “leadership material” 
they themselves at one time constituted, is hardly to be discovered or developed 
in an environment of a very considerably bureaucratized and routinized 
service organization such as the union, because of its very success, has 
become. Operating with the older picture in mind, the old-timers naturally 
tend to find the ethnic newcomers. deficient in leadership qualities and 
possessing little of the initiative, self-reliance, readiness to assume responsi- 
bility, and capacity to inspire confidence that they value so highly. They are 
disappointed, too, that the ethnic newcomers show so little desire to strive 
for leadership and seek out responsibility. 


This picture may not fit the familiar stereotype of union leaders hoarding 
a monopoly of power, but it seems to be the fact in this union at least. The 
virtual breakdown of the organic process of leadership replacement is thus 
seen to be closely related to the sharp discontinuity of membership genera- 
tions, which is still a basic problem after two decades. And that has its 
ethnic aspect as well. 


And yet, the ethnic newcomers, by and large, are satisfied with the 
situation. They have confidence in the established leaders and show no 
particular resentment at the fact that these latter come from the older ethnic 
groups. But things cannot go on this way indefinitely. The pre-1933 leader- 
ship will not last forever; the union is perceptibly changing its composition 
and character, and eventually the leadership will, in the very course of nature, 
have to reflect that change. As yet, however, there are no signs as to how 
and under what circumstances this adjustment will be made. 
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The Influence of a Border City Union 
“on the Race Attitudes of its Members 
Arnold Rose 


In a multi-group society the union is only one influence among many 
in making up the minds of its members. Yet if a union with a liberal leader- 
ship recognizes and preaches to its members the principle that the union is 
strong vis-a-vis the employer only when workers are solidary “regardless of 
race, religious or national origin,” it should have a significant albeit partial 
effect on the race attitudes of its members. One can also expect, from theory 
and common sense that the union will have the greatest influence on those 
race attitudes which are closest to the specific interests of the union and 
the least effect on those race attitudes which touch on those aspects of the 
members’ lives that are furthest removed from the interests of the unions. 


The data offered here represent a small part of a larger study on sace 
attitudes and union solidarity in Teamsters Local 688, a union of 9,000 
members in the warehouse and distribution industry in St. Louis.1 The city 
of St. Louis cannot be considered as typical of Border cities, nor Local 688 
as typical of unions. Yet the principles drawn from the study may have 
value beyond our case. 


One of the policies of union leadership in Teamsters Local 688 is to 
promote racial and religious equality among its members and—to a lesser 
extent—in the St. Louis area. Activities in behalf of ethnic equality occur 
not only in the economic field, but in the legal and social spheres as well. 
For example, the union occasionally sponsors mixed social affairs; it has 
been very influential in opening the recreational facilities of the city’s largest 
park to Negroes; it has been one of the sponsors of a petition to the City 
Council in favor of a Civil Rights Ordinance for St. Louis. In the shops, the 
union tries to get qualified Negroes upgraded just as whites are, and it has 
succeeded in getting Negro taxicab drivers into the lines at the bus and 
railroad terminals. The union newspaper has regularly carried pro-minority 
articles and news, and most of the members have been made aware of the 
leadership's attitude on minority issues through speeches, personal contacts, 
and so on. During 1948, the union had the collaboration of the St. Louis 
Labor Education Project which, operating on a foundation grant, sought to 
promote better intergroup relations. 


1 The fuller study is published under the title Union Solidarity: The Internal Co- 
hesion of a Labor Union (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1952). Per- 
mission to excerpt data from this study has been granted by the University of 
Minnesota Press. 
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These efforts are fairly rare for St. Louis. While St, Louis is a Border 
city rather than a Southern city, and there has been practically no effoft to 
deprive Negroes of the vote or to engage in violence against them, Negroes 
traditionally have been accorded a definitely lower place in the economic and 
social scale. Only a few firms hire Negroes in better-grade jobs, and only 
four or five unions, in addition to Teamsters Local 688, avoid segregating 
them in one way or another, A number of locals whose parent unions are 
militantly egalitarian segregate Negroes in the local union or in social affairs, 
and none do much about getting equal rights for Negroes on the job. In 
several respects the unions in St. Louis are less egalitarian than are some 
unions in the deep South. Thus, the Teamsters Local 688 stands out, and is 
known throughout the city, for its relatively equalitarian policy. 


The author and a group of associates conducted a survey of union mem- 
bers’ attitudes toward their local. The survey, a random sample of 392 union 
members whose shops (not the members themselves) had been in the union 
for at least seven years, was conducted by means of personal interview, using 
a detailed schedule. The interviews were conducted in the members’ homes, 
by university students, with the union’s explicit and publicized sanction. The 
interview dealt with many topics, but we shall consider here only a few of 
the conclusions which are relevant to race attitudes. 


Selected Findings 


1. Attitudes toward Negroes among white union members in a purely 
social situation are largely negative; in the job situation are about evenly 
divided pro and con; and in the union situation are largely favorable. For 
example, 83.7 per cent do not think that Negroes should be allowed to live 
in the same block as whites; 44.2 per cent think it is a bad idea for the 
union to try to get jobs for Negroes where there are vacancies; but only 
33.8 per cent think it is a bad idea to have Negroes on the union staff. 

2. Unwillingness to have the union help get jobs for Negroes is almost 


2 Since Jews form such a small proportion of the total membership of the union 
(1.3 per cent) they could not be regarded as much of an internal union “problem.” 
There is a Jew on the union staff, however, who occupies the important position of 
chief organizer, and attitudes toward Jews on the part of the rank-and-file might 
affect the union directly. Negroes not only constitute a larger proportion of the 
sample surveyed (4.9 per cent), but there are some shops in the union that 
were not surveyed which are predominantly or exclusively Negro in membership. 
Thus Negroes are present at all union meetings and at stewards’ meetings in signi- 
ficant numbers. Catholics who say they attend church constitute 34.5 per cent of the 
membership, and are thus a most significant element within the union. White 
Protestant church attenders form 33.8 per cent of the membership. Another 18.1 ° 
per cent consists of non-churchgoers who admit a Protestant or Catholic background 
(predominantly Protestant), 3.8 per cent refuse to indicate church preference or 
background, and for the remaining 3.6 per cent we have no information. 
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solely a matter of personal antipathy to working with Negroes, and is not 
due to a belief that this is not particularly a union function or a belief that 
it might be bad for Negroes. 

3. The majority of union members are in favor of separate union social 
affairs for Negroes, but in lesser proportion to the suggestion of social segre- 
gation outside the union situation, This suggests that the union influence 
modifies the general cultural predilection for social segregation in matters 
that are perceived to come directly under the union jurisdiction. 

4, Over half the members approve the union’s policy with respect to 
minority groups, and over a third more “don’t know” about it (even though 
the union makes it obvious in all sorts of activities). Only 5.3 per cent say 
that the union spends too much time on Negroes, and these are mostly the 
older members. 

5. Few members feel any antipathy to working with a Jew, and few 
object to having Jews on the union staff. Only a like small proportion (6-10 
per cent) subscribe completely to employment discrimination against and 
residential segregation of Jews. However, larger proportions (an additional 
20 per cent approximately) cannot decide on these questions and might be 
called potential anti-Semites, On the stereotypes of Jews having too much 
power in business and politics, only a simple majority can be found to 
disagree. On the proposition that Jews should be prevented from getting 
more power in the business world, 26.8 per cent agree and another 20.1 
per cent cannot decide. . 

6. While the proportion of all members saying that Catholics should 
not be allowed to hold high political office is 7.6 per cent, when white 
Protestant churchgoers alone are examined the proportion is 12.0, with 
another 24.8 per cent unable to decide, The proportion is about the same 
against Jews holding high political office (14.8 per cent, with 22.2 per cent 
unable to decide). 


7. About 12 per cent of the members say they have become friendlier to 
Negroes since joining the union, and 5 per cent say they have become 
friendlier to Jews. Other evidence that union policy has influenced some 
members in a pro-equalitarian direction includes: (1) the fact that more 
members are egalitarian in the union situation than in outside social relation- 
ship; (2) the fact that older members are more egalitarian in the union 
situation and younger members in outside situations; (3) the fact that within 
any age category those with more union seniority are more egalitarian; 
(4) the fact that there is little criticism of the union’s pro-minority policy. 


8. The following associations were found with attitudes toward Negroes: 
(a) by religion, Catholics are more liberal than Protestants, although non- 
churchgoers are most liberal of all (there is evidence that the relative 
liberalism of Catholics reflects the equalitarian policy of the Archbishop of 
St. Louis); (b) by type of job, clerical workers are more liberal, and 
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manufacturing workers less liberal, than the average member; (c) by educa- 
tion, the more educated are the more liberal; (d) by attitude toward demacracy 
in the union, those desiring rank-and-file control of the union are the more 
liberal; (e) by longevity, there is no consistent difference between newer 
and older members; if anything, the older members are less liberal. But when 
chronological age is held constant, length of membership is found to be 
associated with ethnic liberalism. 


Against the Tide 


On the basis of the evidence only briefly sketched above, we may hazard 
a few suggestions relevant to social action. Our first is that a positive and 
explicit program to reduce race prejudice on the part of a union’s leaders 
can have a significant, although partial, effect on union members, even in a 
Border city where the general culture is quite hostile to Negroes and where 
other unions make little or no effort to have an egalitarian policy. If the 
egalitarian policy be sensible, even though vigorously opposed to local folk- 
ways, it will not be denounced by any significant number of prejudiced 
members. 


Secondly, the influence can be expected to eliminate race prejudice 
completely in only a very few members, but it can be expected to reduce 
hostile attitudes on matters that are perceived to fall within the union’s 
direct interest for a great number of members (a majority in our case). In 
so far as the union’s leaders can rationally demonstrate to its prejudiced 
members that union solidarity extends to matters hitherto perceived to be 
outside the union’s bailiwick, prejudice will decline in regard to these other 
matters. Local 688 members did not oppose the leadership’s insistence on 
unsegregated social affairs in the union, and a larger proportion were posi- 
tively in favor of this egalitarian policy than would probably have been the 
case if the leaders have not formulated and explained it. The members also 
did not oppose the leaders’ efforts to gain entry of Negroes into the “public” 
parks, or to get the City Council to adopt other equalitarian policies. 


Thirdly, the union has many opportunities for creating equal-status 
“friendly situation” relationships between Negro and white members. These 
range from the picket line to union social affairs. It can also demonstrate 
the existence of educated, skilled Negroes by hiring a few such persons in 
staff positions, and many whites have never seen such a Negro previously. 
The burden of evidence concerning such contacts is that they diminish race 
prejudice in some whites.® 


8 For a summary of this evidence, see Stuart A. Cook, ‘‘Contact and Intergroup At- 
titudes: Some Theoretical Considerations,’ unpublished SPSSI presidential address, 
September 1952. 
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Finally, an action suggestion based upon our observations rather than 
upon our questionnaire data. The American union is to be considered as a 
small center of power in a democratic society made up of a number of 
sociologically-similar pressure groups. The union can use its influence with, 
cooperate with, and even “‘logroll” with, these other pressure groups. Some 
of the latter have a positive interest in improving race relations, and can func- 
tion more effectively with the cooperation of the unions. Others may have 
no initial interest in bettering race relations, but can be encouraged to 
develop such an interest when a union or other group provides such en- 
couragement. 


There has been a sharp separation of labor unions from other community 
groups, which—among other serious implications—lessens the influence of 
unions in American life outside the strictly economic sphere. Teamsters 
Local 688 and a few other unions throughout the country have demonstrated 
how this influence can be effectuated in improved race relations. 
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Conflict as a Source of Solidarity 


Some Notes on the California Farm Labor Scene 


William Becker 


The National Agricultural Workers Union, AFL, one of whose provinces 
is the large “factory farms” of California, combines within its ranks probably 
more minority groups than any other union in the U.S. Migrant labor has 
always been ‘cheap labor” and the large growers have sought to recruit 
Mexicans and Filipinos, Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, Negroes, and 
occasionally native white “‘anglos’” for work in the fields. 


Sometimes overtly, sometimes subtly the segregation of these groups by 
the growers makes for explosive racial tensions. When the National Agricul- 
tural Workers Union first stepped into California, old-timers cautioned the 
union to “go slow” in mixing different ethnic groups in the same local, Yet, 
in our own experience, equality has been achieved, while the frequent and 
often intense association of the various groups has rarely resulted in serious 
friction. 


In the early development of the union, two problems existed whose roots 
lay in group antagonisms. 

1. The economic interests of the different groups were different and so 
their ideas of organizational strategy often narrowed down to concern for 
their own group. 

2. Some workers refused to join the union when they find out that their 
local president had dark skin, or that their dues were receipted by someone 
whose first language is Spanish. 


These problems arose because union organization quite frequently came 
when groups of workers spontaneously asked for a charter. Thus the local 
union would often start off with a membership consisting of primarily one 
or two so-called minority groups. In these cases it became difficult particularly 
to recruit the ‘‘anglo” workers—especially since they are often a small minority 
of the farm labor community. 


The root of these distinctions stems from the practice of the growers 
in hiring only certain groups for certain operations. Most tractor drivers and 
other machine operators are white. The Filipino is considered the only 
worker capable of packing grapes. The Mexican picks melons, ties carrots 
and chops beets, The Negro has had the most limited job opportunities— 
cotton chopping, cotton picking and potato picking. 
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When the crop is grape picking or melon picking, it is easy to see how 
the specific group involved might think of the union in terms of a Filipino 
union, or a Mexican union. Where such a group has, by reason of experience, 
much more skill in its operation, it may even decide to make wage demands 
only for its group in the operation. So special Filipino wage issues have 
arisen. Their wage increases have been passed on, percentage-wise, to the 
other groups doing the same work at less pay, allegedly because they were 
not as skilled. (It should be pointed out, however, that the growers have 
seemed to be able to train the lower paid Mexican contract nationals for 
some of the “exclusive skills” which have been denied especially the Negro 
and sometimes the white worker because he “lacked experience.) The largest 
labor user, cotton, has used all workers and so helped to tie them more 
closely together. 


And yet, in many instances, an intense solidarity has been achieved— 
for a simple psychological reason. The solidarity has grown out of a ‘‘con- 
flict situation” in which fused a common feeling among the workers—a 
common hate of a known, identifiable enemy—the grower, and a common 
goal, the winning of more money. A caravan of striking cotton or tomato 
pickers in which all groups are represented develops a solidarity which over- 
rides older prejudice. 


The ability of each group to fight effectively for a better deal in the 
particular crop which it is working is important in increasing the respect in 
the eyes of the other group. (And, of course, any willingness to accept bad 
conditions without a fight lowers the status of any group in the eyes of 
the others.) The aggressiveness of the Negro workers in the cotton harvest 
was extremely important in establishing their status not only with other farm 
workers but in the labor movement in general. 


Another fortunate situation has been the fact that our Mexican-American 
membership has been the most insistent and aggressive in the fight against 
the illegal alien from Mexico, popularly called the wetback. Were this not 
so, the issue might have been turned into a confused anti-Mexican one. But 
since it is the Spanish-speaking American farm worker who is most directly 
displaced by the wetback (or the legally imported contract national) he is 
the spearhead in the fight to control the alien worker. 


The fact, too, that the attacks levied against some of the union organizers 
have included leaders of the racial groups was another factor in bringing 
workers closer together. In one instance, that of the over 100 permanent 
employees of the Schenley Distillers Ranch near Delano, almost all were 
“anglos”’; of the three Mexican workers only one was active in the union. 
During the strike the Schenley Co. recruited strike-breakers from the Mexican- 
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American community. This posed a problem, particularly since the line-up 
made it seem to be a Mexican vs. “‘anglo” situation. When three of the 
union pickets were arrested, however, one of them was the one active Mexican- 
American in the union, This was a fortuitous but effective turning point, for 
the fact that the deputies arrested a Mexican proved that the union wasn’t 
just for the ‘‘anglos’”’. 


After the initial exposure on the picket line, or the strike caravan, the 
next step is easy—meeting in each other's homes, eating together, etc. 


This solidarity is based on the activity in the common fight. Yet the 
converse also holds true. Where individuals have not participated in this 
initial activity, it is not so easy to draw them into subsequent inter-group 
relations. 
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The Self-Survey of the Packinghouse Union 


A Technique for Effecting Change 
John Hope II 


After an exhausting nation-wide strike, the United Packinghouse Workers 
(UPWA-CIO) decided, in 1949, to extend its human relations program. The 
strike had proved that the workers could not be divided on racial lines, as 
they had been in a disastrous strike in 1921. Yet the union recognized that 
practice still fell short of its avowed policy of equality, and it sought to 
close the gap. 


The results, four years later, are striking. The Cudahy and Armour chains 
are in the process of eliminating segregated facilities in their plants, in the 
South as well as in the North. Among the Southern cities are Fort Worth, 
Birmingham, Atlanta, Albany, Tifton and Moultrie in Georgia. Although 
these changes make the Southern plant practices vary widely with prevailing 
local patterns, the Union reports only one case to date of significant organized 
opposition, and this was overcome without compromise on the part of the 
local union leadership. 


Through the union policy of refusing to hold its International Convention 
at any hotel or public place which segregates in any way or denies service 
to any minority within its membership, UPWA has succeeded in permanently 
altering the policies of hotels in several communities. These include hotel 
and restaurant facilities in such cities as Omaha, Denver, Waterloo, Mason 
City, Sioux City, Ottumwa, Fort Dodge, Des Moines, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
St. Louis, Selena, and Kansas City. 


Within the union, segregated membership meetings have been eliminated 
in the Southern locals as well as in the North. There are many Negroes on 
the international field staff. The president of the largest local in the union 
is a Negro, one is a district director, and one, a vice president, is 
at the International policy-making level. In the Southern districts, non- 
segregated banquets, parties, and picnics have been organized, while in the 
past two years mixed district-wide banquets have been held in downtown 
Atlanta in connection with the District Convention of UPWA. This was the 
first venture of the sort among unions in Georgia. Subsequently, the Georgia 
State CIO Convention followed this example. In Florida, where a local of 
some two thousand food workers sought to transfer its membership to UPWA, 
provided it could maintain a jimcrow auxiliary, the offer was declined, and 
the group agreed to a non-segregation practice. 


This paper will describe how the union was able to achieve these gains. 
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The Evolution of Policy 


At its founding Convention in 1943, the Packinghouse Workers adopted 
a comprehensive statement on minority-majority relations. It aimed not only 
at the elimination of overt acts of discrimination, but even more ambituously 
sought to “eliminate all prejudices.” Apart from a general progressivism, this 
attitude was dictated by the fact that packinghouse workers are a mixed group, 
including one-third Negro; almost one-tenth Mexican-American; and one- 
fifth, women, The union was concerned too about the community patterns for 
it knew that it could not eliminate discrimination in union halls and plants 
as long as there is a “back wash” of prejudiced attitudes from the neighbor- 
hoods. 


In order to discover the dimension of the problem, the UPWA-CIO 
decided to conduct a self-survey among its members, An outside agency, Fisk 
University, was enlisted. The role of Fisk and of the Union were publicly 
stated to the entire membership so that the purposes of the self-survey would 
be understood. By agreement, the findings of fact obtained from the self- 
survey were to provide a “springboard” for a nation-wide UPWA action 
program.? 

The self-survey technique is consciously motivational, as well as fact- 
finding, in its objective.2 Great care was taken to assure that the fact-finding 
process would be clearly understood and accepted as a self-appraisal technique 
by the union, and that the consultant would not appear to be “the expert’. 
And yet the consultant was able to be a catalyst, stimulating action for changes, 
once the problem was defined. 

Two types of studies were conducted: Local Union Study, or the practices 
as reported by officials of UPWA locals throughout the country; and Rank- 
and-File Study, which provided a picture as seen by a random sample of 
members in several cities typical of the majority-minority mixtures found 
within the union’s jurisdiction. 


1 The use of the “outsider” in this role had certain advantages. First, such an agency 


was able to provide politically disinterested personnel with training and experience 
in this type of research. Hence the consultants could freely move between members 
and leaders, regardless of union political alignments, without appearing to threaten 
or challenge the position of any particular group. Secondly, the consultant was not 
a paid employee of UPWA-CIO but worked under a specific agreement between 
the Race Relations Department at Fisk University and the Union. His relation- 
ship with the union was known by all to be temporary, and thus could not be 
construed by any union official or employee as an encroachment upon his preserves 
or security. Furthermore, the agreement specifically assured the individual officer 
or rank-and-file member who provided the basic information that his statements 
would be held confidential. 

For a comparable application of the method to other areas see “Community Self- 
Surveys,” edited by Claire Selltiz and Margot Wormser, Journal of Social Issues, 
1949, Volume 5, No. 2. 
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The first of these was conducted by questionnaires mailed to all UPWA locals in 
the United States. Replies were received from the executive boards of 35 per cent of 
all UPWA locals representing 58 per cent of the total membership. The rank and 
file studies were based upon personal interviews with about 1400 members distributed 
among some 40 local unions in 5 cities—Kansas City, Omaha, Fort Worth, Atlanta, 
and New Orleans.3 The interviewers were drawn from these communities where the 
surveys were conducted. They included graduate students from social science depart- 
ments in local or near-by. universities, professional social workers, and civic-minded 
individuals with training and experience in personal interviewing. 


The motivation of the Kansas City and Omaha Surveys differed from the other 
studies, and, consequently, the manner of choosing interviewers varied. Since these two 
cities are the heart of the packing industry, the union sought in addition to use the 
self-survey as a means of publicizing conditions and using this awakened community 
attention. as a lever for change. Consequently, it relied upon a large force of quali- 
fied volunteer interviewers from liberal and sympathetic community organizations. And 
in becoming so involved, they became an active and effective force against discrimina- 
tion in the community as well.4 


The Self-Survey as an Educational Tool 


The self-survey, we found, can be a potent, though informal, tool for 
the education of the membership. The nature of the survey, objectives, pro- 
cedures, had to be interpreted and re-interpreted to each group to be involved. 
First, the policy-making leadership—the International executive board—had 
to be “sold” on the technique, Then a committee of policy-making officials 
_ and members of the International administrative staff was set up to decide 
what facts were needed, who to obtain them from, and how to frame the 
questions. This group developed the actual questionnaires which were used. 
As each study was completed, this group also had the responsibility of 
appraising the findings and planning what action was required. 


Such a point-by-point consideration of the findings was not confined to 
the International level. Policy-makers at the district and local levels, par- 
ticularly where rank-and-file studies were made, were similarly involved. 
While the International Board recommended the cities in which rank-and-file 
studies should be made, the final decision in each city rested with the joint 


3 In Kansas City and Fort Worth, the interviews were obtained from white, Negro, 
and Mexican-American members while in the other cities they were confined to An- 
glo-American whites and Negroes. 


4 Upon completion of self-surveys, local anti-discrimination committees were revital- 
ized or formed for the first time. Through the systematic visits to restaurants, 
taverns, bars, etc., that denied or limited service to Negroes or other minorities, 
such practices have been discontinued in several instances. Court action has been 
instituted in other cases. Similar action on a less intensive scale has taken place 
in other communities. No full-fledged action program has been initiated in Omaha 
to date, but the Union has played a more active part in community problems as 
well as making successful efforts to solve its internal problems in this city with 
the benefit of the facts obtained from the self-survey. 
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executive board composed of representatives from all locals in the city. Con- 
sequently, before a rank-and-file study could be initiated, a large segment of 
the union leadership in the city knew of, and in a sense was a part of, the 
project and could thus interpret it to rank-and-file members. This technique 
could not have been used successfully without such voluntary acceptance. 
The explanation of the method to community groups, and the recruitment 
of volunteer interviewers also served as a promotional prospect for the 
program. 


Finally, one of the conditions stipulated with the local union and interested 
community groups was that the findings in the consultant’s report would be 
utilized in an action program. 


Thus through the promotion, planning, and information-gathering 
process, the level of awareness and understanding of the problem of dis- 
crimination was raised. Because of its confidential nature, the survey could 
not publicly identify the specific locale of the infractions. But it did indicate 
what the major problems were, gave some indication of their relative im- 
portance, and indicated those which lay within the plant, those within the 
union, and those in the community. 


Implementing a Program 


After the completion of the first report, the union began an anti-discrimi- 
nation program in the winter of 1950. Shortly thereafter, on the basis of the 
second report, the first intensive city-wide action program was initiated in 
Kansas City. By convention resolution, a national A-D Department was set-up 
under the direction of a vice-president and with a small full-time staff. 


There were several assumptions to the program: Firstly, that such a 
program must be administered primarily through the normal union channels 
at the district and local union levels with the guidance and assistance but not 
dominance of the Anti-Discrimination staff, Secondly, in choosing the specific 
problems to be attacked, priority should be given to internal union problems. 


Subsequent problems of administration challenged the practical worka- 
bility of the second assumption. It became apparent to the A-D Department 
that an attack upon a pressing community problem could not always await 
the solution of internal and in-plant problems. Yet with the limited personnel 
and financial resources available, both aspects could not be handled simul- 
taneously. 


It also became apparent that success in eliminating discriminatory practices 
at a given point tended initially to multiply, rather than decrease, the number 
of complaints coming to-the attention of the Department. Since these arose 
more rapidly than could be handled, the Union and particularly the persons 
responsible for this program tended to feel that their program was bogging 
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down. One result was that officials were tempted to retreat to the more 
spectacular, yet less fundamental projects in order to impress the rank-and-file 
that the seeming lag did not exist. 


Such anxieties were reflected in the excessive use of speech-making, 
pamphleteering, and “‘quickie’’ visits to widely scattered membership groups 
at the cost of concentrated and sustained assistance in a few places. 


The inauguration of a program designed to change behavior clearly must 
result in changes in structure, if the program is to be successful. Two develop- 
ments will be discussed: The internal innovations that were necessary to 
implement the union's anti-discrimination policy; and the changes in human 
relations practices within the sphere of influence of the union i.e., in-plant 
practices, and those of the surrounding community. 


Structural Developments 


One of the first developments of the new A-D program was to 
establish procedures whereby the policy-making officers of the union could 
obtain accurate, periodic reports on the anti-discrimination policy at all 
levels. In 1950 a question was added to the periodic report filed by each paid 
field representative requiring him to indicate his A-D activities and the 
minorities problem confronting the locals which he served. Such reports are 
now a part of the standard procedure. While the quality and comprehensive- 
ness of this reporting leaves something to be desired, careful study of the 
statements provides valuable clues to those responsible for the program. The 
field staff in each union local in the district provided the A-D and Organiza- 
tional departments with a picture of the “in-plant conditions” and the “inner 
local situation”, and community patterns surrounding the plant.5 The most 
recent refinement of this reporting process is the development by a district 
staff representative in charge of A-D activities of a large wall chart which 
shows in tabular form the progress of each local, and lends itself as a basis 
for discussion of appropriate remedial measures at district conventions. 


In order to develop adequate channels through which to project such a 


5 On January 15, 1951 an elaborate schedule about internal local union situations and 
also about the community patterns in the neighborhood surrounding each plant, 
particularly those of restaurants, taverns, and amusement places, were sent to the 
nine district directors in the United States who, in turn, distributed them to each 
member of their respective field staffs to be answered in consultation with the ex- 
ecutive boards of each local union serviced by them. These were returned to the 
district representatives who charted the results on a comparative basis and then 
forwarded the questionnaires to the Anti-Discrimination department for further 
analyses at the international level. In this way, a detailed picture of the prevail- 
ing practices at the local level became available to the policy-making leadership at 
both the district and International levels and from these facts a more realistic 
and appropriate corrective A-D program could be devised. 
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program from the International level down to the individual union member, 
an effort has been made to develop effective local, city-wide, and district-wide 
A-D committees. The national A-D department has provided assistance to 
such groups by use of a descriptive manual, projects, and the contribution 
of field assistance. 


This effort has met with varied results. In Kansas City, where the most 
intensive A-D committee attempt was made, the by-product was probably 
more fruitful for the long range development of a program than the immediate 
result. In their effort to eliminate in-plant discrimination, the A-D committees 
attempted to reach the rank-and-file through the shop steward group. This 
effort disclosed a weakness in the steward system and explained why the 
entire union program was weak. Intensive steward training programs were 
then instituted in which all aspects of the UPWA program were explained, 
including the A-D program. Closer observation by the International staff 
revealed that this weakness in local in-plant leadership was by no means 
confined to this area. As a result, the educaion function of the Union was 
reoriented and expanded. 


This experience of the Kansas City self-survey showed clearly the essential 
interdependence of these departments and the quality and range of cooperation 
between them has grown steadily. The union’s Educational Department has 
been completely reorganized and the educational functions of the A-D 
department have been integrated into the educational program with increasing 
effectiveness, In the past three years, increasing attention has been given to 
the development of periodic staff schools, district leadership schools, and 
local and district steward training schools. 


Finally, the increasing scope and quality of cooperation between the 
vice-presidents in charge of the A-D department and the organizational 
department, and the growing joint responsibility of the staffs for the field 
administration and policing phase of the A-D program, provide a strong 
basis for the application of the union’s anti-discrimination policy at the 
local level. By this means, too, a larger segment of the paid union staff can 
be deployed in implementing the A-D program. The most recent develop- 
ment in this direction is the enlargement of the field staff to include program 
coordinators working at the district level who include among their technical 
training specific skills in the handling of human relations problems. Recently 
a Southern director of the union was charged with undermining the union’s 
anti-discrimination program by ordering Negroes in Atlanta to leave a local 
union social affair which for four years had been held on a non-segregated 
basis. The offense was deemed sufficiently serious for the top officers of the 
union to press official charges before the union’s executive board for his 
removal. 
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Changes in the Plant 


With its own house set in order, the union has moved against discrimina- 
tion in the packinghouse plants, The UPWA-CIO has placed primary 
reliance upon its collective bargaining contracts and the grievance machinery 
provided by them to eliminate discriminatory employment practices in the 
plants. 


Even before the advent of the new program, the International declined 
to sign or service any contracts negotiated by its locals which did not contain 
a clause on discrimination.6 However, the self-survey showed that there 
were weaknesses in the application of this policy. Since that time, the 
machinery for its enforcement has been strengthened and its importance to 
the whole membership has been re-emphasized to all elements of the union. 
As a result, compliance has improved notably. 


At the present time, all master contracts with the Big Four Packers— 
Swift, Cudahy, Armour, and Wilson—contain such a clause. The rigorous 
enforcement of these contracts alone makes possible the settlements of 
complaints alleging discrimination through the normal grievance machinery. 
The Union reports that such clauses are now included in 90 to 95 per cent 
of all contracts signed with its locals and that the recalcitrants are confined 
primarily to the small independent plants. 


A major part of the new A-D program has aimed at encouraging the 
locals to use the terms of the contract as a means of eliminating discriminatory 
hiring and in-plant practices. The most significant and complete application 
occurred in the Chicago plant of Swift and Company where the Union 
alleged that this plant refused to hire qualified Negro women. An arbitration 
award required the company to hire the complainants and awardéd them 
seniority rights and back pay from the date of the offense.? 


In many grievances filed by UPWA locals alleging contract violations 
of a discriminatory nature, the practices were eliminated by negotiation at 
some stage in the standard grievance procedure. By October, 1951, twelve 
plants in Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, and Sioux City had eliminated 


6 The standard clause contains a ban on discrimination against applicants for work 
as well as employees and thus makes grievances alleging discriminatory hiring on 
the part of non-member new applicants for work as well as those involving in- 
plant discrimination negotiable under the contract. The standard policy clause is 
as follows: The Company agrees that it will not discriminate against any em- 
ployee or applicant because of race, color, sex, creed, nationality, or because of 
membership in the union. 


7 An impartial arbitrator found the company guilty of the discriminatory hiring prac- 
tices and directed it to hire the 13 complainants and give them back pay and senior- 
ity rights. Six of these women claimed their jobs and back pay of over six thou- 
sand dollars was paid to this group. 
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separate locker rooms; food facilities of three other plants were opened to 
Negroes on an unsegregated basis and separate drinking fountains were 
eliminated at a few plants. 


An effort of a dissident white minority to stymie the desegregation of 
plant facilities, as required by the master contract of 1952, in a Southern 
branch plant of a major chain packer was defeated when the local officers who 
had courageously abided by their contractual obligations were re-elected over 
a lily-white slate of candidates who had sought to retire them from office 
purely on the race issue. In another Southern plant a brief protest of white 
women against newly hired Negro women using the same locker room was 
followed by their acceptance, and later by the insistance of white women that 
procrastination in the desegregation of the men’s locker room be ended, Both 
are now integrated and no unfavorable consequences are apparent. 


Investigations of the union showed that in some plants both Negro men 
and women were denied employment, in others Negro women, and in still 
others both Negro and Mexican-American men and women were denied 
employment. It also found that in certain plants where minority groups were 
hired, they were employed only in certain departmnts, usually the less de- 
sirable ones. For example, Negroes were generally absent from the mechanical 
gangs, sliced bacon departments, canning, meat packaging, and other 
specialized manufacturing departments. According to the Union, by February, 
1951, such patterns of discrimination had been eliminated from several 
plants through the use of the grievance machinery. 


More recently an arbitration award to the Union against the Rath Packing 
Company of Waterloo, Iowa, has opened the way for Negroes to enter the 
mechanical gang in that plant. They may progress from helper, to apprentice, 
to journeyman on basis of their seniority and qualifications over a period of 
time.§ ; 


Since that time the efforts of locals and the field staff to eliminate dis- 
criminatory hiring practice has continued with a measure of success in plants 
in various sections of the country. Reports from all UPWA districts in the 
United States show that the greatest success has been achieved in the discon- 
tinuance of refusal to hire Negro women, of lily-white departments, and of 
segregated plant facilities and services, including cafeterias, locker rooms. 
There remains the union’s own lily-white stockhandlers’ locals to be breached 
by the A-D program. Such an effort has recently been undertaken with a 
strong mandate from the International Executive Board but it is too early to 
report or appraise the results. 


8 Arbitration of Grievance, Local 46, UPWA-CIO Against Rath Packing Company, 
Waterloo, Iowa (Winter, 1953) 
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One of the most recent and far-reaching developments has occurred in 
the negotiation of master contracts with the Big Four packers during the. 
summer and fall of 1952. Among the major demands of UPWA-CIO for 
changes in these contracts was one that non-discrimination clauses be 
strengthened and made more specific in order to outlaw certain specific types 
of discrimination which had been found prevalent through the self-survey 
and subsequent inquiries of the A-D department. As a result, agreements have 
been achieved which may be more far-reaching in their influence upon the 
employment patterns of the industry, particularly in the South, than any 
other single development that has occurred to date. 
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The Role of Organizational Structures 


Union versus Neighborhood in a Tension Situation! 


Dietrich C. Reitzes 


Much of the current work in the field of “race relations’ is limited by 
the assumption that behavior in racial contact situations is structured by the 
attitudes of individuals as such. As a result racial relations are often 
interpreted from the perspective of the individuals who constitute the group. 
Two corollaries follow: One is that changes in race relations are to be 
brought about through changes in the individuals’s attitudes: the other is that 
once changes have occurred in the person’s attitudes in one situation, similar 
changes in other situations will also occur. Thus it is often felt that individuals 
who work with Negroes in the plant or cooperate with Negroes in the union 
will also accept Negroes in other situations. When observation reveals that 
many individuals accept Negroes in one situation reject them in others, this 
is interpreted as an “inconsistency” in the individual’s behavior. 


It is the theme of this paper that this basic assumption has to be re- 
examined, This paper rests on the premise that human society is not a mere 
aggregation of individuals, and that the present and anticipated behavior of 
people in society will depend primarily on the kind of organization that exists 
in the given area of conduct. It follows too that an understanding of in- 
dividual behavior in most situations is predicated on understanding how 
deliberately organized groups define those situations. 


Certainly a focus on the group is necessary both in the work and 


‘community setting. At work the individual is incorporated in large organiza- 


tions which mediate between him and management. Within the organization 
a hierarchy of officers and committees formulate policies, establish objectives, 
decide on strategy and tactics.” 


A parallel development is taking place in the community, The residential 
neighborhood is the special locale in which individuals attempt to realize such 
interests as the protection of property values and personal and social deference. 
In terms of these interests their activities are mobilized and collectively shaped. 
These interests bring individuals together in organizations and cause the 
members to reflect in themselves, as individuals, the raison d’etre of the group. 


1 The writer is greatly indebted to Mr. Joseph D. Lohman for the conceptual frame- 
work of this study. 


2 Herbert Blumer, “Sociological Theory in Industrial Relations,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 1947, v. 2. 
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The key question is to what extent are attitudes a “product” of group 
membership. Our contention is that these deliberately organized groups 
structure and define the situation for the individual and offer him ready and 
available definitions of behavior.? Individual behavior under such conditions, 
therefore, cannot be explained in terms of personal attitudes toward minority 
groups. In the community or neighborhood it is the property owners’ associa- 
tion which provides us with the key to the actions of individuals in situations 
of racial contacts. In the plant it is the union. 


We tested this thesis in the midwest by analyzing the rejection or 
acceptance of Negroes in a residential neighborhood and on the job, The 
two situations mentioned involved the same white individuals. The white 
individuals all lived in a residential neighborhood which had a pattern of 
strong rejection of Negroes, and yet the same individuals participated in a 
union which strongly accepted Negroes on an equal basis. 


The analysis was made in terms of the collective definitions of these 
situations by the neighborhood organization, the union and management re- 
spectively. The study of individual behavior was preceded by an intensive 
study of the two situations involved, with particular emphasis on their organi- 
zational structure. 


The Neighborhood 


We found that in the center of the organizational pattern of the neighbor- 
hood—let us call it Steelside—was the property owner’s association, called 
the Civic Club. The main objective of the Civic Club was to keep Negroes 
out of the community. The president of the Club stated: “Now we generally 
don’t talk about that freely, but actually the main purpose of the Club is to 
keep up the bar against the colored element moving in here. That was the 
purpose when it was first founded and that is still the purpose today.” 


The Civic Club claims to reflect and carry out the wishes of the people 
in the neighborhood, Actually, however, it is more accurate to state that the 
Club formulates the sentiments and directs the actions of a large portion of 
the population on certain issues, namely those dealing with the residential 
neighborhood. This became obvious when we studied the operation of the 
Club in detail. Attendance at meetings was very small and the actual control 
of the organization lay in the hands of a few individuals who made all 
important decisions. 


The influence of the Club, however, could not be judged by its member- 
ship or attendance at meetings. A study of the entire neighborhood revealed 
that all other neighborhood organizations followed the Civic Club’s leader- 


3 Joseph D. Lohman and Dietrich C. Reitzes, “Note on Race Relations in Mass 
Society,” American Journal of Sociology, 1952, 58, 241-242. 
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ship in its rejection of Negroes in Steelside. There were definite and clear 
lines of communication between the other organizations and the Club. This 
enabled the Club to mobilize the entire neighborhood against Negroes when- 
ever necessary. 


The Civic Club was able to mobilize individuals because of the interests 
of the individuals in the neighborhood, These interests centered around 
property values and social acceptance, and the Club was effective because it 
provided the individual with well formulated statements, reasons and 
justifications for his specific acts in specific situations. 


The neighborhood itself reflected the success of the Civic Club’s activities. 
At the time the study began, in 1948, no Negroes lived in Steelside. Several 
Negroes had attempted to move in, but were repelled by force, including such 
instances as burning down back porches, etc. Impending sales of homes to 
Negroes were prevented through pressure on the owners or their agents. 


A short time before the study was made a major racial disturbance 
occurred in a near-by community when Negroes sought to move into that 
area. Individuals living in Steelside participated in that disturbance, and a 


‘number were arrested by the police. There was some evidence that the Civic 


Club was active in arousing the individuals in its own area and sending them 
to the scene of the disturbance. 


The Work Situation 


Many of the people who lived in Steelside worked in industrial plants 
which are located just outside of the neighborhood, To study the work 
situation we selected two factories which had the largest number of employees 
from Steelside. 


The individual and collective interests in the work situation differ, of 
course, from the interests in the neighborhood. The key organizations are 
the company and the union. The local union was part of an international 
affiliated with the CIO. On all three levels, the local, the parent union and 
the national CIO, there was a clear-cut policy of non-discrimination. 


This policy of equality for Negroes, however, was not considered as an 

end in itself but was definitely and consciously related to the larger union 
objectives. This is illustrated by a statement of the local union organizer: 
We are an industrial union and we learned years ago through bitter experience that 
we cannot afford to have any disruption or break in our Negro-white relationships 
among the workers. They are all workers faced with common problems for which the 
union fights and on which they have to stay together. 

Management, too, had a policy of non-discrimination. One plant was 
part of a large progressive-minded heavy manufacturing company which had 
pioneered a policy of integrating Negroes into its labor force. The second 
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plant, belonging to a different company, had a policy, too, of employing 
Negroes, and reported that such equality created no special problem. 


Thus in the work situation the effective organizations defined Negro- 
white contact on the basis of equality. The interviews clearly revealed that 
as far as race relations were concerned the white workers were primarily 
influenced by the union policy and definition of the situation. Therefore, in 
the analysis of individual behavior, we have emphasized the union rather 
than management. 


The situation in the plants and union hall reflected this formal policy. 
Neither plant had segregated facilities. Locker rooms, lunch rooms, shower 
rooms, and toilets were shared by Negroes and whites; Negroes participated 
fully in union activities, and several held important elective offices. 


The Interviews 


It was against this background of the community and work situation 
that the data were analyzed. We interviewed 151 white persons all of whom 


lived in Steelside, worked in the two plants mentioned, and belonged to 
the union.4 


The interviews were conducted in the interviewees’ homes, and the individuals 
were told that it was a general community study. No special emphasis was placed on 
“race relations.’ Our questions were directed to ascertaining the involvement of the 
individual in the group life of the neighborhood, on his rejection of Negroes in the 
neighborhood, on the involvement of the individual with union activities and his 
acceptance of Negroes on the job. We used open-ended interview questions. Our main 
effort was to get the individual to describe situations: to us, and particularly to des- 
cribe his own activity in these situations. We felt that by emphasizing descriptions of 
situations, we would get not only information about the situation but also the indi- 
vidual’s own definition of the situation which would provide the key to his actions. 
This proved to be the case. Thus by asking the respondent: ‘Do any Negroes live 
here?” we would get not only factual information but also almost invariably the re- 
spondent’s concept of Negroes as neighbors.5 


4 Over 90 per cent of the workers in the plants were members of the union. Their 
names and addresses were obtained by selecting from the union membership lists 
those members who lived in Steelside. In one local we were able to make this 
check ourselves and selected all union members in the neighborhood. In the 
other local we did not have access to the list but had a union member do the select- 
ing for us. We attempted to interview all individuals so selected. However, in 
51 cases we were unable to contact the person. We have no reason, however, to 
believe that the loss of these cases biased our results. 


a 


In order to test our hypothesis the completed interviews were then rated. To do 
this objectively we extracted from every interview all the information available per- 
taining to (1) the respondent’s involvement in the collective existence of the 
neighborhood, (2) his rejection of Negroes in the neighborhood, (3) his involve- 
ment in union activities, (4) his acceptance of Negroes on the job. These data 
were recorded separately for each category. Then we graded one group at a time 
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Tables I to III are based on ratings made from the completed interviews. 


TABLE I 


RELATION BETWEEN INVOLVEMENT IN COLLECTIVE EXISTENCE 
OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD AND REJECTION OF NEGROES IN 
NEIGHBORHOOD 





Involvement in the Collective 
Existence of the Neighborhood 
Rejection of Negroes in Neighborhood 


High Medium Low Total 





En ee 56 9 3 68 
PIO: <crninsisinciisiricntwinsninien 8 36 18 62 
BE siicitsnsntesimnvicesniconnconiioen 1 8 12 21 

 siaeiciaieaescinnivcinint 65 53 33 151 








Table I indicates the relationship between “involvement in the collective 
existence in the neighborhood” and “rejection of Negroes in the neighbor- 
hood.” (The value of chi-square for this table is 79.90. In order to be 
significant at the one per cent level a chi-square of only 13.27 is required.) 
This indicates that there is a definite positive association between these two 
factors. 


TABLE Il 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INVOLVEMENT IN UNION ACTIVITIES 
AND ACCEPTANCE OF NEGROES AT WORK 





Involvement. in Union Activities 
Acceptance of Negroes at Work 


High Medium Low Total 








Te NNO Ce 45 19 ? 66 
CTI .cssccacecscoessscscsesssesse 7 47 13 67 
MEOW) ssskssssiesstsvesaexs 0 6 12 18 

MOURNE <ccsccsuccscenscsceiseeatss 52 tz 27 151 





marking each case “high,” “medium,” or “low” in accordance with established 
criteria. In order to check the objectivity of our own judgments we submitted the 
first 44 cases to three other judges. These judges were given the extractions and 
the criteria for judgments. The judges agreed with the writer in better than 90 per 
cent of the cases so that it was felt that this procedure was not necessary for the 
balance of the cases. However, we did compare the balance of the cases with the 
first group and found that the associations between the four areas did not change 
significantly in the cases which were not checked by other judges. 
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Table II indicates the relationship between “irvolvement in union 
activities” and “acceptance of Negroes at work.”” The value of chi-square for 
this table is 86.45—while a chi-square of only 13.27 would have indicated 
significance at the one per cent level. Thus this table also indicates high 
association between these two factors. 


TABLE Ill 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN REJECTION OF NEGROES IN NEIGHBORHOOD 
AND ACCEPTANCE OF NEGROES AT WORK 





Rejection of Negroes in Neighborhood 
Acceptance of Negroes at Work 


High Medium Low Total 





BI iaseubitchasicnsnshsnninnaneeientiivs 31 25 10 66 
OLS A a ene 26 32 9 67 
Bocce teed pk ree 11 5 2 18 

“UCT DRS ee ae eee 68 62 21 151 





The most significant finding is the one regarding the relationship between 
“rejection of Negroes in the neighborhood” and “acceptance of Negroes on 
the job.” This relationship is shown in Table III. (The chi-square test 
cannot be applied to this table since the expected value in some of the squares 
is less than 5. Inspection of the table indicates, however, that the distribution 
of cases is almost random.) Tables I and II show clearly the strong association 
between individual behavior and the organizational structure of the situation. 
Table III shows the inadequacy of explaining this behavior in terms of 
individual attitudes, Thus only 11 of the 68 cases which were rated as show- 
ing “high” rejection of Negroes in the neighborhood showed “‘low’’ accept- 
ance of Negroes on the job, while 31 persons who strongly rejected Negroes 
in the neighborhood showed “high” acceptance of Negroes on the job. Also 
only 10 of the 66 cases showing “high” acceptance of Negroes at work 
indicated “low’’ rejection of Negroes in the neighborhood, while 31 of these 
cases showed “high” rejection in the neighborhood. 


The three tables show that knowing a person’s behavior toward Negroes 
in one situation does not enable one to predict that person’s behavior toward 
Negroes in another situation. But knowing the organizational definition of 
a situation and the involvement with this organization, prediction of behavior 
becomes possible. 


It should be emphasized that the interviews clearly indicated that the 
Negro issue as such was not the determining factor in either the involvement 
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of the individual in the community or in the involvement of the individual 
in the union. The controlling interests in the neighborhood were social 
acceptance and property values, and on the job they were wages, security and 
working conditions. It is in terms of these specific interests that organizations 
mobilized the individuals and directed their actions. 


Implications of the Study 


The findings of this study are in agreement with the hypothesis that in 
modern mass society the basis for individual behavior in situations of racial 
contacts becomes increasingly the definition of the situation provided to the 
individual by deliberately organized collectivities. This organizational struc- 
turing is effective to the extent that it defines the situation for the individual ' 
in terms of his specific interests in the situation. 


These findings have important implications for tactics in the field of 
race relations. A labor union with non-discriminatory practices might be con- 
cerned with the race relations pattern in the community and attempt to - 
influence it. In that case, the non-discriminatory behavior of union members 
on the job notwithstanding, it cannot be assumed that they will also follow 
the union’s policies when it takes a stand on community issues. What is re- 
quired is that the union leaders be ‘fully aware of the organizational structur- 
ing of the community and in the development of their tactics take this into 
account. 


Our own study provides some illustrations of this point. A few years 
before the study was conducted, the issue of public housing came up in the 
neighborhood. We interviewed the man who was at that time the president 
of one of the locals. He stated: 


The union, that is, the national office, decided to come out in favor of it [a public hous- 
ing project]. They told me that as president of one of the locals in this area I had to 
make an official statement in favor of it. Well, I refused. So they called me down to 
the national office and put me on the carpet. But I told them that we are property 
owners and that our property values would go down if the project would be built. I 
know that on that issue I had more support among the membership than the national 
office, so I never came out favoring [the project]. 


Another illustrative incident: Shortly before our study was made, a nearby 


neighborhood was the scene of a near race riot. During this period the 


Publicity and Education Director of one of the locals wrote a letter to the 
local newspaper attacking the paper for its anti-Negro position, This letter 
was written on union letterhead and the signature included his position in 
the union. The members of the local reacted immediately and strongly against 
this “interference” by the union in local affairs. The author of the letter 
was severely criticized. The executive council and the president of the local 
had to write letters to the paper stating that the Publicity Director had acted 
as an individual and that his position did not represent the sentiments of 
the local. 
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The union can be effective if it can so define the community situation that 
non-discriminatory behavior would serve the interests of the people involved. 
This is, of course, less difficult when the community organizations are weak 
and more difficult when they are strong. The specific tactics would depend on 
the specific situation. The union can indicate to the individuals involved that 
non-discriminatory behavior in the neighborhood can serve the individuals’ 
interests better than discriminatory behavior. It can explode the myths used 
by the neighborhood organizations promoting discrimination, Thus the union 
can point out that property values do not necessarily decline when Negroes 
move into a neighborhood, that crime does not necessarily increase, etc. 
This means that in order to be effective in the neighborhood, the union 
would not only have to use the same tactics that are effective in the work 
situation, but be prepared to enter into the neighborhood itself. 
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The Union as a Political Influence 


Ethnic and Generation Factors in Union Members’ Behavior 


Harold Sheppard 


This report grows out of a pilot study, conducted in 1950, which sought 
to investigate, among other problems, the question: why did C.I.O. members 
fail to support a C.I.O. candidate for mayor in the 1949 “non-partisan” 
Detroit election? In that critical election year, the C.1.O. supported George 
Edwards for mayor. Edwards, although a lawyer by profession, had been a 
member of the United Auto Workers, had been prominent in the early 
history of the union, had achieved a reputation during the turbulent sit-down 
days as a union organizer and was known, generally, as a union man. Edwards 
previously had been elected four times to the Common Council serving two 
of those terms as president. His opponent, Albert Cobo, the city treasurer, 
was a business executive, who had been auditor of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company. 


The campaign was conducted quite fiercely, with housing for Negroes, 
police brutality, and city development as the chief issues. Edwards lost. But 
the surprising fact was that wards heavily populated by C.I.O, members went 
for Cobo. While the A.F. of L., because of political differences with the 
auto workers, had endorsed Cobo, this scarcely accounts for this “deviant” 
political behavior on the part of the C.I.O, members. 


The research sought to determine what factors other than union member- 
ship entered into the voting decision. A full examination of that problem 
is beyond the scope of this paper. What we are interested here is the role 
of ethnic prejudice as a correlate to voting preference.1 


To the 180 persons in the sample, half of whom were members of C.I.O 
or their spouses, we administered the ten-item “anti-Semitism scale” devised 
by the authors of The Authoritarian Personality.2 (In addition, all were 
asked an open-end question on their attitudes to Negroes as neighbors. The 
present discussion is restricted to the answers to the anti-Semitism scale.) 


1 The study, financed by the Jewish Labor Committee, with a supplementary grant 
from the Detroit Jewish Community Council, consisted of 180 detailed interviews 
- with white registered voters in 20 wards in Detroit. The material reported here, 
a small part of the data, is based largely on the open-end and closed-end questions. 


2 Adorno, T. W., Frenkel-Brunswick, Else, Levinson, D. J., and Sanford, R. N., The 
Authoritarian Personality. New York: Harpers, 1950. 
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These were some of the findings: 


The average score on the anti-Semitism test for the CIO group was only 
slightly below that of the non-CIO members—certainly not enough to be 
statistically significantly different. Both scores fell into the moderate anti- 
Semitic category. Thus, it would appear that union members by and large 
are no more or no less prejudiced than the general population. Certain other 
factors appear, however, which skew the role of union membership; the 
most important is ethnic affiliation. 


One of the modifying factors of this apparent lack of difference in 
attitude between CIO and non-CIO persons is the fact that the respondents 
of Polish origin within the CIO were more anti-Semitic than the Poles who 
are not in the CIO. And, further, within the CIO group itself, the most loyal 
CIO Poles—loyalty defined in terms of voting for the CIO’s candidate—were 
more anti-Semitic than the non-loyal Poles. 


To restate an apparent paradox: the Polish unionists who followed the 
U.A.W.’s political recommendations did not conform to the union’s inter- 
group ideals; those who did not conform to the political recommendations 
did conform to the union’s intergroup ideals. The explanation, suggested by 
other available data, lies, perhaps, in the difference of generation status, and 
in emancipation from ethnic identification. 


The hypothesis would be that the younger Poles, more upwardly mobile, 
and seeking to emancipate themselves from the attitudes of the older genera- 
tion would reject as well the norms that are typical of traditional Polish 
communities one of which is anti-Semitism. Thus the more anti-Semitic 
Poles in the sample were o/der than the less anti-Semitic ones. 


The second-generation Pole who has emancipated himself from traditional 
Polish bonds might be said to associate a negative attitude toward Jews with 
the culture of his parents; hence in rejecting that culture, he rejects too 
the anti-Semitic attitude. In addition, the assimilation of the American mass 
culture and more education entails an acceptance of the theme of tolerance. 
But being younger and more ambitious, he also tends to be less strongly 
identified with the union than the older Polish generation, many of whom 
went through the early struggles of the union for recognition and so retain 
a stronger loyalty to the union. 


Generation status and ethnic identification, therefore, enter into the 
success or failure of any effort by the labor movement to affect the intergroup 
attitudes of its members. In our sample, the decrease in anti-Semitism can 
not be directly traced to any influence of the union; in fact, as measured by 
their attendance at union meetings, the younger Poles, less anti-Semitic than 
their elders, were less involved in union activities. 
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Political Affiliation 

When we examine the relationship between party affiliation and anti- 
Semitism, we find that the few CIO members who are Republicans are 
decidedly more anti-Semitic than any other subgroup in the sample. Their 
average score was within the high anti-Semitism category, with only two of 
them below this level. These individuals, it should be noted, were also much 
older than the average age of the total sample, and apparently had not 
accomplished as much in their lives as they might have hoped for. In this 
connection, there is a greater disparity between their education and job 
level than there is among their Democratic age-equals who voted for their 
union’s mayoralty candidate. Moreover, their pay was slightly below that of 
the latter group. 


If we assume that level of aspiration is associated with degree of school- 
ing, then we should consider the discrepancy between aspiration and job- 
income achievement as a possibly crucial factor in intergroup attitudes among 
union members. Republicanism and anti-Semitism in these union members are 
probably related to each other only in that both are, no doubt, common 
effects of the same social and psychological conditions. 


Educational level seems to be highly correlated to the anti-Semitic attitudes 
of the union members in the sample. The greater the number of years in 
school, the lower the degree of anti-Semitism, This relationship was further 
accentuated by degree of loyalty to the union (again measured in terms of 
voting behavior): the least anti-Semitic members of the union were those 
with ten years or more of schooling who were Democrats and voted for 
their union’s mayoralty candidate; in direct contrast, the most highly anti- 
Semitic were those with nine years or less of schooling, who were Repub- 
licans and voted for the opponent of their union’s choice for mayor oi 
Detroit. 


A Causal Hypothesis 


The factors entering into voting behavior, ethnic affiliation, generation 
difference, aspiration-achievement disparity, and education—not mutually 
exclusive, to be sure—can be pinned down causally to the generation differ-, 
ence and aspiration-achievement disparity as the key variables. 


Unions, of course, have no control over the former. But they have, in 
their political and collective bargaining spheres of action, much to say 


3 None of the Republicans in the sample—either in or out of the ClIO—voted for the 
CIO’s preferred mayoralty candidate. Professor Ronald Freedman, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan's Detroit Area Survey, has informed me that in his sample, cov- 
ering the entire Detroit population and much larger in size, about 3-5% of the 
Republicans voted for the CIO's candidate in the city’s non-partisan election. 
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concerning the latter. At least, it is in the area of achievement, if not in 
formal education (as related to aspiration) that the labor movement may play 
a very significant role in affecting the human relations attitudes of its 
members. 


This brief statement has not dealt with the educational activities of the 
unions in improving intergroup attitudes. Much can be done. But these 
efforts have to be carried on with full knowledge of their chances for 
acceptance among the rank-and-file. Moreover, the percentage of workers 
taking advantage of the educational services of their union is alarmingly 
low, Today especially, union affiliation is just one affiliation among many 
for the worker in the large urban centers. Union programs, therefore, have 
to be designed with an awareness of such factors as have been described. 
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Ideology and Interests 
The Determinants of Union Actions 


William Kornhauser 


But, hell, an outsider tike you will write this up and point to the AFL as being bad 
on the race issue; as if you could expect something different just because they are 
unions!1 


The AFL official who made this statement was responding to the pro- 
labor publics who expect a progressive attitude “just because they are unions.” 
Liberals picture unions as implementing the American Creed of equal 
opportunity for all. Radicals see unions as major vehicles of a class solidarity 
which overrides the divisions of race. And the younger generation of Negro 
intellectuals, ‘‘with few exceptions, have since 1930 preached labor solidarity 
as the cure-all of Negro ills.”? 


_ Both the AFL and CIO are, in principle, against discrimination. So is 
the whole American nation. But, as Myrdal noted, “the record has been worse 
on the union front than in many other fields of American culture.”? Although 
there has been considerable progress in the ten years since this statement was 
made, the fact remains that many unions still exclude Negroes, and many 
more practice various informal forms of discrimination. 


Why is there this wide discrepancy between the high expectations of 
friendly ‘‘outsiders” and the actual performance of unions? 


Those who hold high expectations for union race relations tend to con- 
found two roles—that of “trade unions” with the ‘labor movement.’’* The 
trade union is a highly organized service institution operating in concrete 
market situations, demanding specific and immediate changes in its members’ 
terms of employment. The labor movement is a loosely organized social 
movement operating over a very wide range, expressing new conceptions 


1 Interview with an AFL official. This is one of some forty interviews conducted 
for a study reported in William Kornhauser, “Labor Unions and Race Relations: A 
study of Union Tactics” (Unpublished Master's thesis, University of Chicago, 
1950). 

2 Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New York: Harper & Bros. 1944), p. 788. 

3 Ibid., p. 792. 

* A distinction made by Daniel Bell, “Labor’s Coming of Middle Age,” Fortune, 
October, 1951. The writer is indebted to Mr. Bell for his many helpful sugges- 
tions. 

5 Cf. Herbert Blumer’s concept of the “general social movement,” in Alfred McClung 
Lee (ed.), New Outline of the Principles of Sociology (New York: Barnes & Nobles, 
Inc., 1946), pp. 199-201. 
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of the worker's position in society.® It is the labor movement which shapes 
the images of working class solidarity and civil rights. Trade unions, on the 
other hand, concentrate on reaching short-run goals in the immediate situa- 
tion, and show little interest in ideology and broad social reform. Therefore, 
expectations for trade union race relations based upon ideological conceptions 
often are not supported by actual practices. 


With the rise of CIO and the New Deal, many individuals expected 
labor to assume a more ideological role. Increasingly, however, U.S. trade 
unions have operated within the narrower frames of their market needs, and 
their political roles are aimed more toward protecting their present positions 
than in achieving social change. 

To be sure, spokesmen for the national AFL and CIO, and many of 
their local councils,® often engage in public campaigns against discrimination. 
As representatives of these labor bodies, their actions are responses more to 
values of the world in which they move than to market situations, from 
which they are remote, It is the national union, rather than the federation, 
which typically carries on the collective bargaining function, and it is the 
national union, too, which commands the greater aie to affect the Negro’s 
position in American labor. 


Thus, if the AFL and CIO are against all forms of racial discrimination, 
many of their constituent national unions take no such position; furthermore, 
those that do proclaim such policies frequently act in a contrary manner. 
This suggests that the interests of trade unions as large-scale organizations 
operating in market situations often influence their officials to treat race 
relations on the basis of expediency rather than ideology. This paper explores 
this proposition. It examines the role of ideology and interests in race 
relations practices, and shows that where interest and ideology are in conflict, 
the latter often is sacrificed. It then examines formal race relations programs, 
in which ideological considerations are paramount, and shows that such 
programs are utilized primarily in areas peripheral to the operation of the 
union. 


The Formal Creed 


To test these contentions, the writer studied thirty-four of the largest 
unions in the United States, sixteen AFL, thirteen CIO, and five independent. 
Together, they represent about three-fourths of all organized workers in the 
country. The data on their race relations were collected in 1949 by ques- 
tionnaires sent to their national offices, by personal interviews, and by con- 
tent-analysis of their publications. 


6 Most national unions are affiliated with the AFL or CIO, and their locals, in turn, 
are affiliated with city and state federations of labor (AFL) or industrial union 
councils (CIO). 
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In considering the union’s race relations, there is a necessary distinction 
between formal declarations and working arrangements. Formal declarations 
consist of constitutional provisions and policies adopted at conventions. 
Working arrangements refer to the pattern of the union’s race telations 
practices. 


Typically, the formal declarations (not all unions have formal declara- 
tions on race relations), state whether Negroes are to be admitted or 
excluded (e.g. some unions, like several Railway Brotherhoods, still have 
formal exclusion clauses), and if admitted, whether in the same locals as 
white workers or in segregated units. 


A cross-classification of the formal and working arrangements (Table I) 
shows that only one-half of the thirty-four unions regularly both proclaim 
and practice full equality in the organization of workers. Those unions 


TABLE I 


FORMAL AND WORKING ARRANGEMENTS ON 
RACE RELATIONS OF 34 NATIONAL UNIONS 





Working Arrangements 
Include on Exclude or 





Formal arrangements equal basis Segregate None* 
Faclude on equal basis ...........0.:seseseseosereass 17 0 0 
Exclude Of SeQregate ...........ccccrecesssssesseee 0 7 0 
ED eaeiaettinninecmaniiannniie 0 5 5 
BN, sitahceinsiinninciercaataianiinlamsiowiens 17 12 5 





* So few Negroes in union’s jurisdiction that no race relations pattern has evolved. 


which make no formal provisions for race relations manifest the greater 
variability of working arrangements. This fact suggests that formal commit- 
ments do play a role in union race relations, for once the organization has 
publicly proclaimed a policy of inclusion or exclusion pressure is generated 
to adhere to the formal rules in day-to-day actions. 


However, if unions with formal race relations policies act more con- 
sistently than do unions without such policies, they also manifest contradictory 
practices (from the viewpoint of race relations principles). Thus, some unions 
while including Negroes permit discrimination in the application of seniority 
rules, while other unions, although segregating Negroes, insist on equal pay 
with whites for similar work. 

It is this diversity and variability of union race relations which demands 
explanation; that explanation may be located in the nature of the union’s 
primary interests. 
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Union Interests 


Trade union goals are interests in the double sense that (a) the explicit 
* objective is the furthering of the individual member’s economic interests in 
a collective fashion; but (b) this objective is pursued with respect to 
calculations of comparative organizational advantage and disadvantage, that is 
in terms of the organization’s ‘‘own need for survival.” 


This first aim is made up of shifting short-run demands (for higher 
wages, shorter hours, pensions, etc.). But at any given time, these demands 
are assessed in light of anticipated consequences of alternative demands for 
the organization’s position, These organizational consequences center in the 
survival and growth of the union—its power, stability and cohesiveness 
Thus unions may seek to achieve a higher wage increase than a rival union, 
in an effort to benefit by the invidious comparison.’ Such considerations play 
a similar role in the union’s race relations; leaders act on such issues with 
an eye to organizational consequences first. 





A union leader seeks to win gains for his members, strengthen the 
organization, and protect his own interests as a leader. Each action implies the 
others, Yet sometimes the three interests are in conflict, especially when the 
leaders are under pressure to act in one way, and rank-and-file pressure to 
act in another. These three sets of interests, in turn, are pursued in the 
face of the often conflicting interests and efforts of other groups, especially 
employers, other unions, governmental agencies, etc. 


One pressure which is particularly important for union race relations is 
generated by the rank-and-file. When anti-Negro sentiments acquire strength 
within the union, the leadership may accommodate them, in order not to 
lose either political support of the membership, or the minimum cohesive- 
ness necessary for the group's operation. In some instances, however, such 
accommodation is particularly difficult, especially when contrary pressures 
such as a state F.E.P. law operate. The leadership thei tends to follow the 
expedient course, depending on the power of the cenflicting forces, and 
organizational survival rather than ideology becomes the touchstone of action. 

This thesis may be expanded and documented by examining union race 
relations in four major areas of union activity. 


Organizing Situations 

The twelve unions that exclude Negroes or admit them on a segregated 
basis (See Table I) are predominantly craft unions. Regardless of the 
rationalizations (and they are complex), this exclusion functions as one of 
the union’s methods of controlling access to jobs—-and this is how it derives 


7 Cf. Arthur M. Ross, Trade Union Wage Policy. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1948. 
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its power—(along, often, with control over state licensing boards, vocational 
training schools, etc.) 


The seventeen unions which rarely or never exclude or segregate Negroes 
are industrially organized. They are not exclusionist because their power is 
based not on control of jobs but control of men. This fact cuts across nominal 
AFL-CIO lines; CIO unions predominantly craft (e.g., Brewery Workers) are 
more exclusionist than CIO industrial unions (e.g., Steelworkers); AFL 
unions organized on industrial lines (e.g., Building Service Employees) 
tend to be less exclusionist than AFL craft unions (e.g., Plumbers). 


Thus, ideological differences between the AFL and CIO, to the extent 
they exist, are secondary to the market nature of the union. This point is 
further illustrated by unions which include both craft and industria! locals. 
Thus the same national union will exclude Negroes from craft Jocals yet 
include them in industrial locals. Such a working arrangement exists, for 
example in the Electrical Workers (AFL).$ The situation exists, too, in the 
Machinists.® 


These unions, on absorbing industrial units, found Negroes already in 
the work force, and they had to include them in order to protect union 
standards. Government pressure during the wartime labor shortage was 
another factor; so, for example, the Machinists gave work permits to Negroes 
after President intervened. 


The fact that the Machinists granted Negroes only work permits, rather 
than full membership, shows, too, that the union will make the smallest 
possible concession necessary to relieve the pressure. For the union also must 
contend with the cross pressure of anti-Negro sentiments of large segments 
of the rank-and-file. So when the Boilermakers admitted Negroes after 
sixty years of exclusion, they organized them into separate and subordinate 
locals. The Railway Clerks made a similar change. A closer look at this 
case shows how cross pressures operate and how the leadership accommodates 
them. 


In 1947, the Railway Clerks were confronted with the newly-enacted 
New York State anti-discrimination law which prohibits a union (among 


8 “Many of the new industrial locals which the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
has established in the shipbuilding and electrical appliance industries admit Ne- 
groes without discrimination, unlike the craft locals of that union in the building 
trade and railway shops.” Herbert R. Northrup, “Race Discrimination in Unions,” 
The American Mercury, August, 1945, p. 96. 


9‘ |. Clearance of Negroes by the Machinists has been exclusively concentrated 
in areas in which the local union has departed from its former craft basis and is 
organized on an industrial-union pattern.” Robert C. Weaver, “Recent Events in 
Negro Union Relationships,” Journal of Political Economy, September, 1944, pp. 
242-43. 
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other organizations) from operating in the state if it practices discrimination 
At its convention, therefore, the Resolutions Committee adopted a constitu- 
tional amendment which would remove the “white only” membership 
clause. The committee chairman explained the purpose of the amendment: 
If we don’t solve this down here amongst ourselves, in some acceptable way, somebody 


else is going to hold our nose and shove some castor oil down our throats. And that 
is the sense in which this Coimmittee presented this resolution .10 


The anti-Negro sentiment of a large segment of the rank-and-file was 

evident, however. One local delegate expressed his opposition to the amend- 
ment in these words: 
When [Negroes] come into this Brotherhood and sit in your Convention, they are 
demanding equal and social rights. They are asking to rub shoulders with you. Now 
look. this group over, if you please. Are we going to sacrifice all of the prestige that 
this Brotherhood has. . .?”” 

The committee chairman sought to assuage the opposition by pointing out 
that the resolution provided for segregation in the South and that “each 
local lodge shall have the authority to deny admission to any visiting member.” 
George Harrison, the union president, told the convention that various 
external features made it mandatory for the union to admit Negroes but 
that the union had no intention of bringing about “social equality . . . it 
just isn’t provided for . . . with that explanation we will ride or fall.”!? . 
The resolution passed. Subsequently, Negroes were admitted but segregated. 

Industrial unions also depart from pre-existing formal arrangements when 
it serves strategic interests. Thus, the Textile Workers (CIO) accommodated 
anti-Negro sentiments of their Southern member by zot intervening in the 
following situation: 

We have a Jim Crow set-up (in a Southern town). I'll tell you how this happened. 
There was one mill there which was all white and another all Negro. . . Faced with 
this kind of situation, the union would be crazy to try to break up the Jim Crow. Why, 


the racial issue is second only to the communist issue, no, the main issue used against 
us down there. .. We're always “nigger lovers” in the South.13 


The Automobile Workers (CIO) also accommodated white hostility 
toward Negroes in violation of its constitution. A local UAW president 
explained the working arrangement: 

When the Atlanta GM plant was organized, the white workers not only refused to 
admit Negroes into the union but attempted to secure their discharge. A compromise 


was effected wherein they were left in possession of their jobs but barred from the 
union, ** 


10 Brotherhood of Railway Clerks Convention Proceedings, 1947 
11 [bid. 


12 Brotherhood of Railway Clerks Convention Proceedings, op. cit. 
13 Interview with official of Textile Workers (CIO) 


14 Interview with the UAW official reported in Lloyd Bailer. “The Negro in the 
Automobile Industry” (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Michigan, 
1943), p. 49. 
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During World War II, with the strengthening of anti-discrimination attitudes, 
the UAW forced the Atlanta local to admit Negroes. 


A review of union actions in organizing situations reveals that race rela- 
tions practices are accommodations of internal and external pressures imping- 
ing on union interests, as these are defined by the national leadership. The 
tactics of accommodation may involve modification of formal policies and . 
rules, or merely of working arrangements. The diversity of tactics points up 
the essential expediency of race relations practices. 


Internal Union Situations 


Unions with Negro members often face problems involving the participa- 
tion of those members in the organization’s activities. Under what conditions 
do the national leaders intervene to insure Negro participation ? 


Of the eighteen or so national unions which have an appreciable number 
of Negro members, almost all have insisted on Negro participation in 
national conventions either by choosing places that do not discriminate, or 
insisting on non-segregation. Over half have placed Negroes on the national 
staff. Some have sought to influence the selection of local officers so that 
Negroes are included on local staffs, but few have tried to. change the 
pattern when locals have informally excluded Negroes from social activities. 


This rank-order of intervention reflects the varying degrees to which the 
national organization’s interests are involved in different union situations. 
This is shown indirectly by the fact that many of these unions possess ideo- 
logical conceptions of race relations which require opposition to discrimina- 
tion in all union activities. Creeds do not state or imply that only under 
certain conditions should union leaders oppose discrimination in the organiza- 
tion. Interests implicitly do make such stipulations. In effect, they direct the 
leadership to give priority to the national aspects of the organization, and to 
accommodate local and regional interests within the union. 


The rank-order of intervention by the national union is complementary 
to the reverse order to be observed among the situations over which the 
local membership wishes to retain control. It is more important for the 
local members, for example, to determine who will participate in local 
affairs than in national conventions, and who will be on the local’s staff 
than on the national staff. Thus, when Walter Reuther intervened in the 
Detroit locals’ social affairs by organizing ‘a bowling league on a non- 
discriminatory basis, two commentators reported that “few of [his] acts have 
been more unpopular with Jarge sections of the union’s ranks.”"15 


15 Irving Howe and B, J. Widick, “The U. A. W. Fights Race Prejudice, Commen- 
tary, September, 1949, p. 267. 
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Here is one of the differences in the perspectives of the national leader 
and the rank-and-file on race relations. National leaders tend to stress the 
organization’s strategic relations, while local members are more apt to 
emphasize status interests and racial sentiments associated with them. The 
increasing distance between national office and local accentuates this differ- 
ence. Thus, when external pressures on the organization’s position become 
great enough, it is the national official who seeks to secure’ rank-and-file 
acceptance of non-discrimination. Local representatives very rarely try to 
change race relations. 


Shop Situations 


As with internal union matters, issues concerning the conditions of work 
may be arranged in order of degree of involvement of national union 
interests. This range, from greater to less involvement, includes wage rates, 
layoffs, rehiring, upgrading, promotions, job classifications, hiring. This 
order corresponds to the frequency with which national leaders intervene 
to secure changes in the treatment of Negro workers. Thus at one end if 
wage differentials were established on the basis of color, this would under- 
mine the union’s position, Standing in the middle of the rank-order, dis- 
crimination in seniority poses the most difficult problem for the national 
officers, since it threatens the stability of the union, on the one hand, by 
undermining the principle of seniority and, on the other hand, by its wide- 
spread support among white members. 


Of seventeen unions which promulgate an official policy of non-discrimi- 
nation, fewer than half regularly sought to enforce contract provisions on 
seniority, particularly in the South. When they have, it was more often with 
respect to layoffs and rehiring than upgrading and promotions. One union 
official discussed this issue as it pertained to industrial unions in the South: 
It is the exception for a Negro to get a promotion (in the South). In most cases, they 
are simply skipped over. The Negroes are afraid to make an issue out of it, so the 
national rarely hears about it. But even when they do, they don’t try to enforce senior- 
ity strictly. There would be real internal conflict if they did. But even in the South 
a real effort is made by most unions to apply seniority for all layoffs. Otherwise, man- 
agement would use layoffs and rehiring to weaken the union.16 


Unions are least likely to intervene in management’s hiring power. Only 
seven unions, of the thirty-four studied, have tried, and then with limited 
success. Discrimination in hiring is least likely to threaten the union's 
position. 


It might be observed that from the viewpoint of creed, no such rank- 
order in shop situations should arise. All discriminatory acts in the shop are 
supposed to be prevented. That the rank-order actually obtains is further 
evidence for the contention that union race relations acts are closely tied 
to the dictates of primary interests (rather than creeds or ideologies). 


16 Interview with a CIO official. 
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Community Situations 


Trade union interests are less involved in community situations than in 
the area of organizing, internal union, and shop situations. Correspondingly, 
unions, especially locals, are less likely to act on race relations issues in 
the community. Only six of the thirty-four unions took frequent action on 
such issues as racial disturbances in housing projects, discrimination in 
restaurants, etc. While some industrial union councils (CIO) and, to a 
lesser extent, central trade and labor bodies (AFL) are apt to act on such 
issues, national unions and their local representatives often seek to avoid 
them. A national CIO official who personally is strongly committed to com- 
batting discrimination remarked on his role as official: 

Quite frankly, we aren’t crusaders. We do our best to steer away from the race ques- 


tion whenever we can. We're in the business of organizing, not bettering race 
reiations. 


National unions have manifested a similar hesitation on involvement in 
political campaigns on civil rights. Only twelve of the thirty-four unions 
actively supported Truman’s program on civil rights during 1948-49, in 
spite of the public attention given to the program at the time. Thus, while 
the national CIO and AFL have actively supported civil rights legislation, 
a great many of their constituent national unions did not. In general, the 
latter have shown little inclination to use their power on matters peripheral 
to the market place. 


Trade unions in America have evolved as powerful business institutions 
intent upon providing immediate economic benefits for their members, In 
the process, they have had to meet the opposition of employers, the com- 
petition of other unions, and the demands of government. Particularly as 
race issues become interwined with these external relations, unions have 
sought means of coping with them. They rarely seek out such issues, instead 
acting in an ad hoc manner when pressures on interests make it expedient. 


The Role of Race Relations Programs 


While organizational interests usually override ideological beliefs, 
positive race relations creeds often do find direct expression in formal “‘educa- 
tional programs” on race relations. Such programs receive major attention in 
most studies of union race relations. This study, on the other hand, shows that 
these programs, and the creeds underlying them, occupy a marginal position 
in the trade union’s scheme of things. 


Often national unions will designate a section of an education program, 
time of the national convention, and space in the union publication to deal 
with race relations. A few have organized special standing committees to 
combat discrimination. The frequencies of such programs are shown in 
Table II. 
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TABLE Il 
TYPES OF RACE RELATIONS PROGRAMS 
BY UNION AFFILIATION 

Type of Program cIlo AFL IND TOTAL 
Standing committee edad 6 1 0 7 
Education program ..........+. 9 3 0 12 
Convention program ............ 10 3 1 14 
Newspaper coverage ............ 12 4 0 16 

Number of unions ........ 13 16 5 34 





Examination of Table II reveals that the more ‘‘action-oriented” programs 
are less frequently employed. A standing committee on race relations involves, 
after all, a union commitment at least to investigate problems which arise in 
this area, although only one such committee possesses the power to act upon 
its findings. Although education programs lie outside the union’s day-to-day 
operations, nevertheless, they do lead to some group activity, even though 
only a very small proportion of the membership participates. Speeches and 
resolutions on race relations at national conventions however rarely involve 
any further action and one can easily observe the pieties. 


The same rank order can be found in the type of race relations items 
included in the union newspaper. 
TABLE Il 


CONTENT OF RACE RELATIONS ITEMS 
IN 34 UNIONS’ NEWSPAPERS, 1948-49 








Percentage 

Type of Race Relations Item of all items 
a NN OE III sss sinsnnsnssrcncsninercosinsinnnnnsarntinnnsicennsasie 27 
Report on activities of NOMUNMION QFOUPS ..........ssssereeereeeeneeeeeeeneeeees 23 
Report on civil rights legislation ............sssscessvesssnscssonsseonssnssnesessensesiee 18 
Report on union speeches and resolutions ............sssssesseeseseseeseeeseesneenss 13 
Report on union actions in the COMMUMIEY .........seseseeseeeeseenereeneenees 10 
Report on union actions in the SHOP ..........scsssecsessseesesneseeseeeeseeneecenneees 6 
IID iciscwsserindialeinsiniessiendinanoncmnennenineciiniiiantaguinneiaeials 3 





Table III shows that the frequency of type of item is inversely related 
to the extent union interests and activities are involved. Over two-thirds of 
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race relations articles deal with matters that are not related to the immediate 
life of the union. One almost never finds an item concerned with existing 
relations between white and Negro union members. The reason simply is 
that the union newspaper is a public relations organ, seeking to associate 
the union with larger values of the society; it eschews issues which may 
accentuate or reveal internal antagonisms. 


To summarize, a majority of the thirty four unions have no formal 
program on race relations at all. Those that do relegate these activities to 
a sphere apart from their central concerns. With few exceptions, formal race 
relations programs are not utilized in situations unions define as strategic. 


One such exception occurred during the CIO struggle to oust its Com- 

munist-led affiliates. A national CIO official reported the manner in which 
race relations entered into this strategic situation: 
Townsend [Willard Townsend, leading right-wing Negro official in aor made a 
speech at the CIO convention [1949], pointing out that when we kick out the left- 
wing unions, we are kicking out the unions which have done the best job on dis- 
crimination, no matter what their motives. He said it was an action which put the right 
wing on the spot. Murray [Philip Murray, then president of the CIO and the Steel- 
workers] became aware of the fact that the Commies would continue to have strong- 
holds among Negroes in steel. The left has always made appeal to the Negroes one 
of their biggest talking points. Murray tried to counter this appeal by ordering a 
series of conferences on the importance of FEPC legislation, conferences which are 
going to cover the country and reach representatives of every Steelworkers local in the 
country. 

In this case, the holding of conferences on FEPC was a tactic aimed at 
bettering the Steelworkers’ position against that of competing unions. 
Typically, however, such conferences are not products of strategic considera- 
tions. This is demonstrated by the fact that such programs typically are 
planned and administered by persons peripheral to or entirely outside the 
union structure, rather than by national union officials. 


Unions and Reform 


Formal race relations programs are not integrated with central trade 
unions functions. Instead they are expressions of ideological conceptions, 
and techniques for implementing these values. As such, they tend to become 
the sphere of operation for labor intellectuals and reformers, roles marginal 
to the trade union as service institution and interest group. 


Again this is not to say that trade union leaders are not concerned with 
race relations. They are not concerned with race relations as formal and 
separate issues; they are concerned with race relations as a set of factors they 
may have to take into account in order to maintain a going concern. Further- 
more, when they do become involved with race relations questions, union 
leaders evolve tactics to meet the exigencies of the situation, rather than 
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employing formal programs, Thus, when the union is faced with competition 
for its Negro members from another union, dissatisfaction among those 
members, etc., the informal technique of sponsoring a Negro for higher 
union office may be employed. The sponsors expect that their nomination 
of such a person will gain them the allegiance of many Negro members in 
the union.17 It is in such ways as this that the Negro’s position in the union 
is improved. For it is in this kind of situation that race relations directly 
impinge upon the union’s, or union leadership’s, vital interest. 


This appears to be the nature of union race relations actions, but only 
under certain conditions. These conditions include highly developed trade 
unions functioning as business institutions in market situations. It must be 
emphasized that unions in other societies, for example, in certain European 
countries, operate much more as part of ideologically-oriented labor move- 
ments. It is not inconceivable that a shifting political-economic situation in 
this country could influence unions to move in a similar direction. If so, 
the consequences for union race relations, as for other aspects of organized 
labor, would be profound. 


17 For a fuller discussion of this technique, and the conditions under which it is 
utilized, see William Kornhauser, “The Negro Union Official: A Study of Spon- 
sorship and Control,’ American Journal of Sociology, March, 1952. 
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Concluding Note 


Daniel Bell and S. M. Lipset 


Although much of the material in this number has been primarily 
descriptive, certain points, some implicit, some explicit, have a wider 
relevance for social theory. These will be noted schematically. 


1. The positive role of authority, The discussion by Sexton of the positive 
intervening role of the union has its counterpart in the debate on law 
versus the mores (a point discussed by Myrdal in appendix two of “An 
American Dilemma). That laws cannot change mores, is the old saw; yet 
law, reflecting a fundamental value of the society, can play a positive innovat- 
ing role and in itself become an educational force. Similarly, the moral 
authority of the union, like the moral authority of law, shifts the weight 
of the sanctions against the disapproved act and robs it of its folk source. 


2. Conflict as a force for solidarity. A simple yet neglected truism of older 
morale studies is demonstrated here by Becker’s report. The existence of a 
hated common enemy can fuse a group and override previous distinctions. 


3, Generational status, Both the Herberg and Sheppard articles highlight a 
problem that has been neglected for fifteen years, that is, since “the youth 
problem” faded from American consciousness. But the conflict between 
generations, their adherence to different values and different modes of 
looking at the world is an important source of strain and conflict. 


4. Structural context. In recent years, the conceptual focus on different atti- 
tudes within the single person has utilized the term of roles. The emphasis 
by Reitzes of the different organizational structuring of roles is an important 
sociological counterpart and corrective to the heavy psychological emphasis 
of the role itself without reference to source. The Reitzes article illustrates 
that variations in “structural context’ (a term used by Lazarsfeld and 
Merton) create sharply opposed yet rationalized attitudes within the same 
person. 


5. The organization as an end in itself, As various studies by Selznick, 
following Michels, have illustrated, the organization’s own need for survival 
becomes a factor which enters into the calculi of action. Kornhauser’s article 
is a neat example of how, in the conflict of interests and ideology, organiza- 
tional criteria becomes in many cases a decisive factor. 
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